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BOOK IV. 

MANY CHAPTERS IN ONE. 

THE HISTORY OP ONE OP OUB QUEENS OP 

PASHION. 

Mrs. Oella. Augusta Delaine was, at the 
time of my introducmg her to the reader 
in Horace Pulsifer's oflfice, just thirty-one 
years old. 

At sixteen, she had married a very rich 
widower of fifty. The match created a great 
deal of talk, and the two children of Delaine 
(son and daughter), who were already settled 
in life, and had families of their own, were 
simply furious on the occasion. 

Nobody could say Delaine was in his 
dotage. He was not yet an old man, besides 
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he looked young for his age, and when feeling 
very well, he might reasonably pass for forty. 

Celia Augusta, on the other hand, was 
one of those girls not often found in our lati- 
tude, who arrive early at their full develop- 
ment. At twelve years of age she had nearly 
completed her growth ; at fourteen, her figure 
had taken its natural shape and proportion. 

Very perfect it was ; physically speaking, 
it might be called faultless ; of the oriental 
character, however, not at all spiritual ; and 
when, two years later, John Delaine en- 
countered her, he was completely upset, so 
he expressed himself to an intimate friend — 
infatuated, as his children insisted. 

There was this certainly to be said. 
Celia Augusta, at sixteen, had the pose, and 
manner, and look of a girl of two or three- 
and-twenty. Her mind was just as preco- 
ciously developed as her body. In short, 
there was nothing childish or even girlish 
about her. She was a young woman. Delaine 
had some tim.e since retired from business 
and devoted himself to looking after a large 
landed estate, which had within a few years 
become immensdy valuable. Celia Augusta's 
mother had the forethought to provide for a 
respectable settlement on her daughter, not 
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in any sense proportionate to Delaine's large 
fortune, but appearing to be at the time a 
generous provision to one in her straitened 
circumstances. 

To avoid the talk of his set, and to 
escape the reproaches of his children, 
Delaine took his young wife, immediately 
after their marriage, and went to Europe. 
The mother sold out her boarding-house, 
and went somewhere among her relations. 
She had retired on a small annuity. 

It was not long before Mrs. Delaine was 
heard from on this side the Atlantic. The 
reflex of the splendour of her salon in Paris 
penetrated the regions of our New York Bel- 
gravia. If her early opportunities had beenneg- 
lected, she knew well how to make up for them. 

Very quietly she engaged masters who 
taught her music and singing. She had 
great natural taste and a superb voice, and 
she devoted herself to acquiring a command 
of the modern languages. Her husband never 
ventured to speak anything buthis own tongue. 
She was intensely ambitious, and with passions 
like hers, and a nature naturally unscrupu- 
lous, it was well that her ambition absorbed, 
at least for the time, every other excitement. 

Some slights she had received, before 
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leaving home, which rankled deeply. To be 
at the head of fashion, to receive the admira- 
tion and the adulation of the throng, was what 
she resolved on. It pleased her husband to 
gratify her. In return, she did what she 
could to make him comfortable and enjoy 
himself. 

Further, in all the gossip of the salons, in 
all the free talk of the clubs and echoes of the 
boulevards, not so much as a single breath 
was raised against the fair fame of this gay, 
free-mannered, and beautiful woman of 
fashion. 

No smile parted the hps of the knowing 
ones, if they met the husband sometimes 
sauntering by himself through the Tuilleries, 
or along the Rue Rivoli, or encountered 
Madame Dela^ine taking a dashing horseback 
ride with a distinguished member of some of 
the foreign embassies. 

Delaine knew this, ah, how well — -felt it, I 
should say ; and proud of his wife's attrac- 
tions, and of the homage she everywhere 
compelled, and of her fidelity to him (I mean 
what men and women of the world call 
fidelity), he walked about the observed and 
envied of many, while he grew more and 
more indulgent to his wife's wishes and 
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more eager to gratify her ambitious aspira- 
tions. 

All these things came reverberating over 
the Atlantic, carrying consternation to the 
souls of good, honest scanddlmongers, who 
had declared the young minx would run away 
from " old ** Delaine in three months after 
she had been in Paris, and to the consterna- 
tion of Delaine's children, who were devoutly 
hoping she would do something to disgrace 
herself and drive their father home to seek 
consolation again in his family and a 
divorce. 

As we have seen the "young minx** 
knew too much for that. She knew what 
was predicted of her. Very kind, sweet-tem-, 
pered friends, had told her all about it with 
variations. It was not so intended, but they 
could not have done her a greater service. 

Delaine's disposition was not remarkably 
kind or particularly aflFable ; but as soon as 
he and his wife were fairly established in 
Paris, he began quietly and unobtrusively to 
seek out the best class of new comers among 
his countrymen, and oflFer them invitations to 
his house. 

Soon her husband became known as the 
most hospitable American in Paris, and his 
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wife the most beautiful and most accom- 
pKshed of her fair countrywomen. 

These reports, too, came driving across 
the Atlantic by every steamship. " Was he 
crazy?" So asked the scandalmongers. 
" He was crazy." So said his children. 

Many, however, stopped abusing Mrs. 
Delaine and prophesying evil of her, and 
took to shaking their heads about the " old 



man." 



Old man ! Delaine at that period was as 
hale and vigorous a fellow as you could 
meet, and looked, as I have said, about forty, 
while his wife, by a certain matronly way of 
dressing (how well they can serve you in all 
such points, those Parisian dressmakers,) 
certainly did not look more than ten years 
younger, instead of four-and-thirty years ! 

This could not last for ever. Alas ! no. 
When a man has passed fifty, he is physically 
going down hill. It may not seem so, but it 
is so. A girl at sixteen, married or unmar- 
ried, has, if she lives, a long sweep of thirty 
years before her, possibly more, for a career 
of fashion and display. 

Delaine spent ten years in Paris with his 
wife, in which time she had "reached the top 
round of the ladder. 
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No more worlds remained for her to con- 
quer. She had travelled with her husband 
many times over the continent, coming back 
always to resume her sway in the French 
capital. At last she began to sigh for a 
permanent change of scene. 

This gilded life ceased to charm her ; it 
ran from year to year in the same unvaried 
round, and she was ennuied. The parties, 
the receptions, the drives in the Bois, the 
court, the races, the gossip were no longer an 
attraction. 

Even the perpetual homage which she 
received was stereotype. She was disgusted 
with the watering-places and the spas, 
Dieppe, Biarritz, Baden, Homburg. Every 
pass in the Alps had become familiar ; Rome 
she knew by heart, as well as Florence. The 
Nile was a bore. She no longer had the in- 
centive which abuse and opposition produce. 
She had conquered both, and had vindicated 
her husband's choice. 

Ah ! Had she ? 

Ten years mark a cycle in the world of 
fashion and society. The elder ones give 
place gracefully, or otherwise. Others lose 
their money, die, leave the country, or mys- 
teriously disappear. 
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In this lies the fascination of our New 
York fashionable hfe. Nowhere else do we 
see such constant and so marvellous changes 
and fluctuations in the lives of women who aim 
to lead in the salon. 

Eotation in office is carried out more 
unsparingly than among politicians. 

Behold that magnificent establishment, 
the liveried retinue, the four-in-hand, the 
conspicuous box at the opera. You saw 
them yesterday. To-day they have vanished. 
No, I mistake. Only the occupants are no 
longer to be met with. The house still 
stands, it has only changed owners. The 
flunkies are hired to a new master. The 
carriages are re-painted, re- varnished, and have 
a bran-new coat-of-arms ; the horses go with 
the carriages, and the opera-box with the 
horses. 

This sort of hfe is fascinating, for there 
is no end to exciting scenes, which never last 
long enough to wear an ennuied complexion. 

I beg my kind friend, Mrs. , as well 

as my very accompKshed friend, Mrs. , 

not for a moment to suppose I would in- 
sinuate that it is possible for them to " fluc- 
tuate." 

Do I not know you and your family? 
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Did not your father live before you here, in 
this city ? — I will not mention his occupation. 
Am I not perfectly aware there is nothing 
in the business of your respectable husbands 
which involves even ordinary risks ? To be 
sure I am. Your picture-gallery is improved 
by yearly additions. You still retain the same 
original stockholder's box at the opera. You 
interest yourself permanently in charities — 
you do indeed ; and although I do not sup- 
pose you know much about the state of the 
poor, except sentimentally, still you give 
money to help them. Permit me to state 
then, unequivocally, that I except you, and 
many like you, from this category. 

But then, must I say it, while no one 
disputes your position and your ability to 
maintain it, you are not the rage ! You know 
that very well, you never were, you never 
expect to be. 

It is true you have seen many young 
queens of fashion rise and disappear; but 
they were queens while they lasted, and you 
were content to do them homage. Content ? 
No; but you were forced to do so. With 
bitterness in your heart, you moved in their 
train, for fashion is a despot against whom 
you dare not rebel. 
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While, therefore, you have without doubt 
secured a position from which nothing but 
grim death can dislodge you, yet you envied 
these " queens for a day," and would gladly 
have stepped in their vacant places, but you 
could not. 

Such were the conditions of society which 
Mrs. Delaine was to encounter when she 
decided to return to New York. 

I say, when she decided, for she now 
governed absolutely ; yet without exhibiting 
any of the spirit of the tyrant. Her husband 
never dreamed that he did not have his own 
way. I do not think Delaine himself was as 
desirous to leave Paris as his wife, for he 
made almost yearly visits to New York to 
look after his real estate, which was constantly 
increasing in value. He generally spent 
about two weeks there, and then hurried back 
to his French home. In this way he would 
have been quite content, I think, to have 
gone on all his life. But the time had come 
for Mrs. Delaine's return. 

Tor more than a twelvemonth previous, a 
magnificent edifice had been in course of con- 
struction far up-town on the Fifth Avenue. 
It had a fine court-yard, and the style of 
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the architecture attracted the notice of the 
passers-by. 

What was it ? Nobody knew. 

The secret was well kept. Everything 
was carried on through an agent ; but whose 
agent was he? The very best people in 
every line were employed, and the plans 
executed with fidelity. 

At last the high fence which surrounded 
the mansion was taken away, and the building 
exposed to fuU view — really a "thing of 
beauty !" StiU nobody could tell anything 
about it. 

Soon there arrived a large importation of 
French furniture, magnificent in style and 
construction. Several fine carriages accom- 
panied the shipment, and the secret was 
permitted to leak out. The Delaines were 
to return from Europe and live in New 
York! 

Only think of it ! This was their house. 
All this furniture belonged to them. So did 
the carriages. When would they arrive ? 
That did not yet transpire. 

A staid and highly respectable-looking 
man, grave as a sexton, reticent as the Em- 
peror, had taken possession when the furniture 
came in, and a woman, quite as grave ^xi^ 
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still more reticent, had come with the man. 
Some simple people inquired if they were the 
Delaines. No ; it was only the maitre (Thotel 
and his sister, the femme de charge. 

This was in the month of October. 

It happened, opportunely, that jiist at the 
period, when Mrs. Delaine decided on the 
important step of entering on a New York 
career, the last furore in the way of the 
" divinest woman in the world,*' who had 
carried away the hearts of all the men and 
won the praises and affection (?) of all the 
women by her admirable deportment while 
enjoying a full tide of triumph ; this charming 
creature, who did not lead the fashion, but 
who was the fashion, whose every word, 
look, motion, an eager and admiring throng 
anxiously waited on — of whom it was known 
just hotv many bonnets she possessed, how 
many camels* hair shawls, how many laces, 
the value of her jewels, and that she never 
was seen twice in the same dress — this 
paragon of women, on whom, when arrayed 
for conquest, as she entered her box at the 
opera^ all eyes were turned ; to whom 
respectable mammas were anxious to present 
their still innocent daughters, proud if she 
invited one to sit by her side during the per- 
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formance and witness the number of gallant 
men who would come between the acts to pay 
court to her. 

I say it happened opportunely for Mrs. 
Delaine that at this particular crisis the 
** divinest woman in the world" saw fit to 
leave the country and her nearly bankrupt 
husband, and go to parts unknown, under 
the protection of an immensely rich stock- 
broker. 

It created very little sensation. It was in 
the summer, when society was scattered. 
There were expressive shrugs by some of the 
men, and plenty of " I knew just how it would 
turn out*' by the women, and before autumn 
the whole afiair was forgotten, and New York 
was without a queen. 

Mrs. Delaine came on the stage with very 
different tactics. Her role was to be quiet, 
but intensely attractive. No ostentatious 
display of what was really ostentatious. She 
came with a character which had been proof 
against Parisian batteries for a series of 
years. There was no disputing it, nor the 
power it gave Mrs. Delaine, especially as the 
successor of the " divinest woman.'* 

In one respect Mrs. Delaine changed abso- 
lutely. In Paris she exerted her skill to give 
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herself a matronly look. In New York she 
assumed the appearance, manners, and sim- 
plicity of a child. If in Paris she looked 
thirty, I was about to say, for the sake of the 
alHteration, she now looked thirteen. Cer- 
tainly she might have passed for sixteen. 
She really was twenty- six. What a trans- 
formation. 

Delaine, who still held his own pi?etty 
well, though he had to be careful in getting to 
his feet or in stepping down stairs, and stuck 
a little when mounting his horse. Delaine 
was amazed by the sudden change in his wife. 

"Why, Augusta, what has happened to 
you ? You look as young as the day we were 
married !" 

" I suppose it is the effect of my native 
air," rephed his wife, sweetly. 

" But, the devil, you were always in perfect 
health on the other side." 

"Oh, no, dear, you forget how often I 
used to consult Dr. Naudin." 

"Well, I can't say the air here agrees 
with me particularly," and Delaine glanced 
into a large mirror near by. 

" Nonsense, John," said his wife, kindly ; 
" you never in your life looked as well as you 
look at this moment." 
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" I don't think it, Gussy,'* said Delaine, a 
little sadly. 

He seemed to be considering for tlie first 
time the immense disparity in age between 
them. 

"Why, love, what is the matter?'* ex- 
claimed Mrs. Delaine ; " you have the blues, 
I do beheve. You have not got used to our 
new home. Come, let us have a ride in the 
Park. I was going to pay Mrs. Edward 
Delisle a visit, but we will take our ride 
instead.*' 

She turned to leave the room. 

" Gussy," said Delaine. 

She stopped. 

" Gussy, won't you put on the riding- 
habit you used to wear last summer, and — 
— and — fix yourself — ah — ah, as you used 
to?" 

His wife laughed. "How preposterous, 
John. Would you have me wear something 
as old as the flood, out of fashion this twelve- 
month, besides I have given it to Lucille." 

She tripped away as she spoke. ChildUke 
as she seemed, she was inexorable as Fate. 

Delaine sighed again, and sat still till the 
horses were brought round. He did not feel 
at home in the Park, as he used to in the 

VOL. U \ 
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BoiSy althougli he met many acquaintances, 
and his wife attracted universal attention. 

It was true, Delaine did have the blues. 

In New York there is not, as yet, any 
class who are absolutely men of leisure. 
There are no arrangements, in short, whereby 
such a class can exist. 

Delaine had a great many acquaintances. 
All the persons he had entertained in Paris 
were glad enough to welcome him on his 
return, and return his civilities at their own 
houses. They were millionaires, if you please, 
but during the day they were busy; just as 
hard at work, indeed, harder than ever. If 
Delaine ventured to call on them, despite 
their politeness, it was evident he was in the 
way. He had done nothing so long, that he 
could not undertake to attend even to his 
own aflFairs. 

Besides, Delaine was right, the climate 
did not agree with him. At least, his new 
mode of life did not. He took less exercise, 
and at the same time hved more freely than 
usual. In New York the air is very stimu- 
lating. One cannot drink wine and ale and 
spirits with the same freedom as in Europe. 

Delaine, however, took more than ever. 
He did not belong to a long-lived race. 
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Somehow his wife had changed. She did not 
make him happy as formerly. 

Poor man 1 

Meantime, Mrs. Delaine had stepped 
quietly, and as if by unitersal consent, into 
the place made vacant by the flight of her 
predecessor. 

What a contrast to the queen of the 
season ! 

The mysterious machinery of her house- 
hold, the numerous retinue, the peculiarity of 
the trifles which surrounded her establish- 
ment, her accomplishments, her powers of 
conversation, Ijer ability to talk with foreigners 
in their own tongue, her youth, together with 
a certain modesty of demeanour, which seemed 
naturally to belong to it, her unassuming 
manner on all occasions, and withal the happy 
way in which she exhibited the air of one 
perfectly assured of her position and entirely 
at ease in it — all these furnished topics 
for conversation, and were in everybody's 
mouth. 

Then her easy politeness to every one, no 

matter whom. The sneer of the ugly Miss 

"^ relaxed, the sarcasm of the ill-natured 

Mrs. died on her lips, the joke of , 



the old beau, fell harmless, for nobody laughed 
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at it. There was no mistake. Mrs. Celia 
Augusta Delaine had achieved a triumph. 

Only Delaine was no longer a happy man. 
He began to feel very miserable. He had to 
attend his wife on all occasions. She would 
not stir out without him. It began to be a 
serious inconvenience, but he went — went, 
but no longer enjoyed. 

It will be recollected, the settlement 
which Delaine had made on Augusta was a 
moderate one, although it seemed at the time 
ample to the poor boarding-house keeper, 
her mother. 

Mrs. Delaine had never lost sight of this. 
It is true, should her husband die intestate, 
her own annuity and the use of one-third of 
his property during her hfe would be a very 
handsome income, but it would immediately 
change her position from the height she now 
occupied to one quite second class. 

To have Uttle or no property she could 
absolutely call her own, to enjoy only the use 
of one-third of what she now entirely con- 
trolled 1 How desperately humihating. It 
was the skeleton in her closet. 

For Delaine had a particular repugnance 
to making his will. He entertained a feehng 
common to many, that it was a sort of pre- 
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paration for death, in no wise agreeable, in 
fact, very disagreeable. And although De- 
laine did intend to make his, and that with- 
out much delay, he could never bring himself 
quite to the point. 

His wife, on some very tender occasions, 
would allude to the topic, and then Delaine 
would say, "Yes, my dear, you are quite 
right. Next week I will send for Dawson, 
and it shall be done." 

So matters stood when the Delaines re- 
turned to America. After they were settled, 
Mrs. Delaine ventured to speak to her hus- 
band again, but I think her recent transfor- 
mation to youth did not help the application. 

Delaine for once was peevish, and assured 
his wife there was time enough, he had no 
idea of dying at present. Augusta changed 
the subject at once ; she only remarked she 
spoke more on his account, knowing his 
earnest desire that she should be comfortable, 
whatever might happen. Her eyes filled with 
tears as she spoke, tears produced by his 
harsh manner. 

Delaine was conquered, and promised to 
confer with his counsel the first of the week, 
and so time went on. 

By dint of adroit management, an inter- 
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view was at last brought about between Mr. 
Delaine and this counsel, who was our 
acquaintance, Horace Pulsifer. On that 
occasion, it is a fact that Delaine did convey 
to the lawyer his views about the final dispo- 
sition of his property, of which Pulsifer took 
a few minutes. But here the matter ended. 
Relieved by partially doing his duty, it was 
thenceforth indefinitely postponed. 

Mrs. Delaine not only held sway during 
her first New York season, but entered 
triumphantly on the second, more fully 
assured than even during the preceding 
year. 

But what she had been for some months 
dreading came to pass. 

For when this second season was near its 
close, indeed, it lacked but a single week to 
Lent, John Delaine, on returning from a grand 
party with his wife, was striclcen with sudden 
illness, so that for some time he was speech- 
less. 

It proved that one half of his fi^ame was 
seriously paralyzed, and that his idle, selfish, 
insignificant career had found its close. 

He did not die. On the contrary, he 
raUied, and report said he was much better, 
indeed would soon be out again. 
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After several weeks he was out. One fine, 
balmy spring day he appeared at the street 
door, accompanied by his wife and physician, 
leaning on the arm of his respectable-looking 
maitre d^ hotel. He was helped slowly down 
the steps and into a carriage. 

What a change those few weeks had 
wrought in him — ^poor, worn-out ghastly 
creature ! 

After that he might be encountered, on 
almost any fine day, supported by a stout 
serving-man, taking a few steps along the 
avenue. He paid little attention to those he 
met, looking at them with lack-lustre eyes. 

The conduct of his wife on this occasion 
was^ truly commendable. Everything was 
put aside that she might devote herself 
entirely to her husband. The slightest sug- 
gestion of the physicians was carefully at- 
tended to. In fact, she saw personally to 
every requirement. 

What if he should die without a will ! 

The idea haunted the innocent young 
creature. What, indeed ! He must not, he 
should not die — intestate ! 

How beautiful she looked, arrayed in the 
simplest spring dresses, devoting herself to 
her darhng husband. Delaine's children, 
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who called assiduously to inquire for their 
father, could not deny that she was a model 
wife on this trying occasion. 

When the season advanced, preparations 
were made to go to an agreeable summer 
resort, recommended by the medical men,, 
where the invalid might find cheerful society 
without the noise and bustle of more promi- 
nent places. 

Before this, Mrs. Delaine had several in- 
terviews with Horace Pulsifer. He had never 
destroyed the brief memoranda about De- 
laine's will. It was a delicate subject for the 
wife to open. But she managed this admir- 
ably, by simply telling the truth. I do not 
say all the truth, but she permitted no mis- 
statement to escape her. She made, in this 
way, a good impression on the keen analyzer. 

Ever since her return from Europe she 
had done her best to study Pulsifer and to 
find his weak side, if possible. The result 
was not fruitful. She only saw how impos- 
sible it was to use him, how diflBcult even to 
deceive him. 

After Delaine had been ill two or three 
months, she sought an interview with the 
lawyer, and in the most frank, innocent man- 
ner told him that her husband had ever since 
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they were married proposed to make a will, 
and from time to time delayed it. He, Pulsi- 
fer, knew her husband^s mind about it, since 
he had already been consulted. She would 
not oouceal her anxiety on the subject on her 
own account. At the same time she felt that 
her husband's wishes ought, if possible, to be 
carried out. 

She gave Pulsifer, who listened with 
interest in 9pite of himself, an account of her 
married Kfe, in which she attempted no 
affected sentimentality. She acted through- 
out with great naturalness. She did not pro- 
pose to speak to her husband about his will 
till his health became more settled ; but as 
she could not well help thinking about it, she 
desired to consult ^vith him. 

So matters went on. Delaine returned 
from his summer sojourn certainly no worse. 
Indeed, his general health appeared firmer. 
Still he could bear no reference to the will. 
In vain Mrs. Delaine -endeavoured to per- 
suade Mr. Pulsifer to draw up one. He would 
not do it without further consultation with 
Delaine, and the lady saw it was not safe to 
press him. 

The New York season was again approach- 
ing. It was hard to give it up, but it would 
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be still harder to lose Delaine's fortune. 
Society was renounced, and devotion to her 
liusband zealously practised. 

Of course, she lost her position as leader. 
Society could not wait, but forthwith installed 
a new divinity. 

Now it was that the hard side of Augusta 
Delaine's nature began to display itself She 
took care that the world knew just how de- 
voted she was to her invalid husband. She 
had, of late, particularly cultivated the friend- 
ship of the Eev. Croton Ellsworth. 

[I had forgotten to say she and her hus- 
band, from the time they returned to America, 
had been regular attendants at the Church of 
the Miraculous Presence.] 

That reverend gentleman, after the illness 
of Delaine, was very constant in his duties as 
pastor, coming in often, generally about 
lunch time, to see his afflicted parishioner, 
and taste a glass of Veuve Gliquot^ some of 
Delaine's own importation. 

As the season advanced, Croton Ells- 
worth's visits became more frequent. He had 
several confidential interviews with Augusta, 
the result of which was that both parties 
seemed to understand each other perfectly. 

It was not long after this, before another 
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legal gentleman was called in — one of Croton 
Ellsworth's selection. He was quite an old 
man, very respectable, of course; in fact, 
standing formerly high in his profession, but 
now partially retired from it. 

I cannot undertake to give the circum- 
stances — and there were interesting ones, 
doubtless. I do not know what conversation 
Croton Ellsworth really had with Delaine 
prior to a certain date (March 30), when, as 
was subsequently proved in court, Delaine 
signed, sealed, published, and declared a cer- 
tain paper as his last will and testament, in 
the presence of the divine and the respectable 
professional man, and dehvered it accord- 
ingly. 

It is well known that after this event 
Delaine grew worse ; he had suffered too 
great a strain, perhaps, on his shattered 
nervous system. Some old friends, who 
were in the habit of coming in, were 
denied admittance ; he was " too weak to 
see company." Finally, his children were 
excluded. 

In the summer they went to the same 
place as on the previous year — both Delaine 
and his wife. The wife only came away. 
The poor, broken-down old man had passed 
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from this world, and left to her the absolute 
control of all his large fortune ! 

Here was Augusta's mistake. She had 
grasped too much. Had the will been pre- 
pared exactly in accordance with the minutes 
taken by Pulsifer, I am quite sure Delaine's 
children would have acquiesced. But the 
wife was too confident. She had enlisted on 
her side the medical men, the lawyer, the 
priest ; what had she to fear ? 

She went into the blackest of mourning ; 
she put all her servants in mourning. The 
solemn and respectable maitre d^ hotel and 
his serious and respectable sister, the femme 
de charge^ looked more solemn and serious 
and respectable than ever. 

Croton Ellsworth called often to adminis- 
ter consolation. He preached a sermon on 
the duty of resignation, for the widow's 
special benefit. 

Delaine's children were not satisfied to be 
shut absolutely out of their inheritance. 

After a proper delay, they commenced to 
make investigation. They found barriers to 
their progress, almost insurmountable. By 
degrees they gained somewhat ; a bit of in- 
telligence here and a trivial circumstance 
there, aided to form a ground- work on which. 
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after a year or more had passed, one or two 
keen lawyers undertook to prosecute. 

Mrs, Delaine had continued to consult 
with Pulsifer even when she had employed 
another lawyer to draw the will. In fact, she 
acquainted him at the time very frankly with 
what she had done. Just so soon as she 
could decently do so, after the ftineral, she 
had retained Pulsifer as her general adviser ; 
and now began the contest for power — since 
money is power. 

At the time I presented Mrs. Delaine to 
the reader in the lawyer's consulting-room, 
her husband had been dead nearly three 
years. Augusta herself was thirty^one — a 
dangerous age for married women who do 
not love their husbands, and for widows who 
did not love them when they were alive. 

Ever since she was married, Augusta 
Delaine had been engrossed and constantly 
occupied with her schemes and plans, to the 
exclusion of any romantic, sentimental, or 
passionate emotions. She did not permit 
anything to turn her mind from the objects 
she steadily pursued, and this was why she 
was always successful. 

But when the last crisis had passed — 
when the period of mourning had been punc- 
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tiliously fulfilled, and she was ready to emerge 
again into life, experienced, unscrupulous, free 
— her heart beat quick at thoughts she never 
before had known, certainly had never before 
tolerated, but which now came unbidden, and 
which, perhaps, she was ready to welcome. 

Her lawsuit was scarcely more than in its 
inception. She was advised she had little to 
apprehend from it. AH traces of her own 
work had been too well covered, and time 
was running against them. 

It cannot be denied that with some very 
respectable people Mrs. Delaine had lost caste. 
The affair of the will had been so much talked 
of, she found it necessary to be careful. 

Delaine's children, too, made a formidable 
party ; so that with all her fresh display and 
elegant arrangements she could not help per- 
ceiving that things had much changed since 
her husband's death. Before, she was under 
his protection. 

There is something very potent in a 
husband's protection, silent, unostentatious 
though it be, and gay wives, unloving wives 
— I was about to say unfaithful wives — can- 
not ftiUy appreciate its worth till they have 
lost it. 

When Mrs. Delaine again entered fashion- 
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able life, she experienced this very quickly. 
There was that, in the manner of a certain 
class of men, difl&cult to indicate, impossible 
to resent, but which she felt keenly. 

She now had to take care not to lose 
^adherents. She could not help feeling that 
she was the subject of unfriendly criticism 
and remark in certain quarters. This pro- 
duced in her, at times, a bold, defiant manner 
quite at variance with her former soft, sweet 
demeanour. 

She bore herself bravely, nevertheless. 
Her great wealth, her beauty, her youthftd 
appearance, and her really charming man- 
ners enabled her to keep up what many would 
regard as an enviable position. 

It was at this time she got a ghmpse of 
young Castleton as he passed from Pulsifer's 
private room. She was so struck by his ap- 
pearance that, as we have seen, she inquired 
of the lawyer who he was. Not satisfied with 
the information, she managed to get sight of 
Tom in the clerks' room. 

I do not pretend to account for these 
things, but the accomplished woman of the 
world was smitten with this young fellow. 
For the first time in all her life — smitten. 

It was not difficult for her to manage to 
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become acquainted with him. Her visits to 
the lawyer's oflfice were tolerably frequent. 
It was nob long before accident brought the 
two together, Castleton was invited to her 
house, and his name put on her list. 

It not unfrequently happens that a mature^ 
experienced, and beautiful woman — something 
hlasecy it may be, of fashionable' life, but still 
in the flush of a triumphant career, becomes 
infatuated with a thoroughly intellectual 
youth or young man whose feeUngs are 
fresh and who is virtuous — ^infatuated to the 
exclusion of almost every other thought or 
emotion. 

Augusta Delaine believed that her secret 
was safe, even from Pulsifer. Re was quite 
wilHng she should think so. He looked on 
quietly, betraying no intelligence on the 
subject. 

" Let the young fellow find it out himself. 
It won't hurt him any. And it won't do 
any harm to let Clara Digby know what 
other women think of him." 

The lawyer could not quite give up his 
shrewd, worldly-wise cogitations! 
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In the tides of life, 

In the storm of action, 

I am lifted up and down, 

I drift hither and thither, 

Birth and grave. 

An eternal sea, 

A changeful weaving. 

Thus I work at the whizzing loom of time, 

And weave the living clothing of the Deity ! 

Goethe, Faust. 



BOOK V. 

•— 

CHAPTER L 

A WOBD IN PASSING. 

Apteb a separation of more than seven years, 
Castleton and Du Barry met in the manner 
described in the commencement of this 
history. 

These seven years had served to form 
both of them. Castleton was in advance of 
his old companion. He was already in the 
"thick of human life," while Du Barry had 
only skimmed the surface. 

Both were at an age when the heart so 
far exercises control as to give a colouring to 
the feelings; when, whatever may be our 
plans and purposes, they are apt to be asso- 
ciated with some one we love, and whom we 
hope to win. 

This humanizes for the time the most 
hardened and selfish. It is our richest patri- 
mony. Why is it so soon wasted ? 
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The answer would involve too long a 
digression. We talk of blighted hopes and 
broken hearts. Who can say but men have 
quite their share ? Early in life, I beUeve, 
they suflFer more in this way than the gentler 
sex; afterwards, the fierce contests of the 
arena expel or blunt the pangs of unrequited 
love, and make men cynical or indifferent; 
whHe women ordinarily have more oppor- 
tunity to brood over their ruined hopes as 
time advances. 

God help both in this matter of disap- 
pointed afiections I 
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CHAPTER IL 

A GEAND EEOEPTION IN THE METROPOLIS. 

The reader may possibly remember the rather 
startling aimouncement made by Ellsworth 
to Graves (it was in the beginning of my 
story) that Enos Foote had been trapped by 
a comer, and the very honest hope expressed 
that this catastrophe, whatever else it might 
involve, would not spoil his young wife's 
receptions. 

It did not. It is to one of these recep- 
tions I now introduce you. 

It would seem that the whispers of her 
husband's calamity only stimulated the lady 
to greater extravagance and display. On this 
occasion the rooms were garlanded with 
natural flowers of hothouse growth. The 
music was exquisite. Trollari, then the most 
famous public singer in the country, had con- 
Bented, on the occasion, to sing one 80ti^\ 
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The supper was most elaborate and profuse. 
The company — but why need I go into par- 
ticulars ? One of the New York journals 
contained three columns descriptive of this 
" recherche affair." 

In these three columns the public are told 
how many thousand dollars were expended 
for " flowers alone/' the value of the present 
which TroUari received, and the total of Lent- 
hall's bill for the entertainment, together with 
various other important items, including de- 
scriptions of dresses and of the charming 
creatures who wore them. 

Mrs. Enos Foote expressed herself as 
" perfectly indignant" that these details should 
have " found their way into the newspapers !" 
She alluded especially, she said, to the imper- 
tinent gossip about the cost of her reception. 
" What were we coming to, when the items 
of one's household expenses were not free 
from such meddUng curiosity ! It was high 
time some restraint was put on the press, 
indeed it was." 

Perhaps I ought not in this connection to 
mention that this lady had invited to her 
party a young gentleman connected with the 
paper referred to, for the express purpose of 
having this thing done. Indeed, in an inter- 
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view granted him that morning, she herself 
had fiimished these very items, and much 
more of the same sort, which the young man's 
sense of decency, and what was becoming as 
a journalist, did not permit him to print, and 
of which omission Mrs. Enos Foote com- 
plained bitterly ! 

Really, we have nothing to do with these 
inside views, any more than we have with the 
" comer" old Enos is threatened with. At such 
a party, it is the surface only which we must 
regard, and I confess I always enjoy the 
picture. 

Many of our old acquaintances were pre- 
sent. Miss Digby was there with Mrs. and 
Miss Ferris, all looking very attractive. 

The contrast between Clara and her fiiend 
was striking. The latter was a tall, fine, 
showy girl, quite a beauty in her way. Miss 
Digby, with her petite figure, absolutely 
faultless, her clear, pale complexion, and large, 
luminous brown eyes, as she stood near her 
companion, looked as if she belonged to 
another race of beings. ' 

The Ferrises had come early, and the 
rooms were not yet filled. Clara permitted 
herself to be entertained in the reception- 
room by one of her more mature admirers. 
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where she could amuse herself in watching 
the arrivals. He was ** a man of celebrity,'* 
and had the reputation of being a " brilliant 
conversationalist ;" which means, as &r as I 
have been able to judge, an insufferable bore, 
who insists on monopolizing all the discourse 
on all occasions ; in simple tete-a-tete at the 
dinner-table, during between-acts at the 
Opera, at a morning call, or even on a rustic 
excursion en plain air I 

Clara took refuge here, because it would 
not be necessary for her to speak a word ; 
and she did not feel Uke talking. 

Du Barry was to be at the party. He 
had told her so; Castleton too. Whose 
coming was she awaiting with an interest 
difficult to conceal ? 

At length Castleton entered, and made his 
way toward the mistress of the house. Clara 
regarded him for a moment with an expres- 
sion almost of pain. As she was standing, 
he would naturally pass on with the new- 
comers without seeing her. She felt relieved 
when she saw him d6 so. He strayed from 
room to room, exchanging a passing word with 
his acquaintances, until he saw Miss Ferris. 

" Is Miss Digby not here to-night ?" he 
asked, after a short conversation. 
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** Oil, yes ; she came with us ; she is 
somewhere with my foreign cousin, I dare 
say." 

This was said in a very careless tone, but 
how designing it was. 

"Is it not perfectly enchanting ? Have 
you observed those flowers ? The music 
really makes me frantic." 

Of course Castleton asked the young lady 
to waltz, and they stepped together to the 
dancing-room. 

It was not easy for him to escape, but he 
managed to do so on the coming up of two 
or three young gentlemen of her acquaint- 
ance« 

With a heavy heart he passed through the 
different rooms, fearing lest he should espy 
Clara in some retired nook with Du Barry, 
and tantalized because he did not! How 
Castleton was tortured, no one could imagine, 
who did not know how entirely his heart was 
set on that httle pale creature, with the lus- 
trous hair and large luminous eyes. 

You recollect, perhaps, his determination 
to submit his fate to her decision, as soon as 
Du Barry should return ; but six weeks had 
passed, and he could not bring himself to 
it First, it seemed out of place to present 
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his claims when Du Barry's friends were 
engaged in welcoming him home. Then it 
was but fair that Clara should have an 
opportunity to see something of her old school 
acquaintance before pressed to disclose her 
feehngs. Then he — feared. 

In short, we find Castleton, at the end of 
six weeks, no nearer his object than before, 
but sufiering a thousand times more than 
ever. 

Perhaps while Castleton is wandering in 
search of what he cannot bear to find, I had 
better tell you, in a few words, about what 
happened afber the meeting with his old Mend 
on his return from Europe, and their sub- 
sequent intercourse. 

I shall have the better opportunity to do 
this, because I know that Du Barry will not 
he here till late — he is staying away for effect 
— he will come, though, just when Clara is 
despairing of seeing him. 

The first two days after his arrival, 
Castleton gave up almost entirely to his 
friend. Their intercourse could hardly be 
otherwise than agreeable in the flush of Du 
Barry's arrival, and the incidents attending 
it ; but really they were as little known to 
each other as if they had never been boys 
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together. Their lettersinthis respect amounted 
to just nothing. Both had totally changed 
since they separated. 

After the excitement of his coming back 
had subsided, Castleton felt a sense of disap- 
pointment so positive, that no effort of his 
could overcome it. Du Barry called on two 
or three occasions at the office, and was dis- 
gusted to find him hard at work, and unable 
to give him but a few minutes of his time. 

It was soon evident these young men had 
nothing in common. We know what Castle- 
ton's training had been. Du Barry, after 
seven or eight years in Europe, quite his own 
master, without a care or a responsibility, 
except how not to exceed his limited income, 
had returned aimless to his native land, where, 
of all countries, to be aimless is to be as if he 
did not exist. 

His chief conversation with Castleton was 
to complain of the crude appearance of every 
thing around, of the half -formed condition of 
New York, and of the dirty streets. He feared 
our country would cease to be a land of liberty, 
and would degenerate into a land of license 
till it fell under the rule of a despot, and 
much more of the same sort of twaddle. All 
this was deUvered in an.opiniated tone, every 
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way unlike the free and easy "Alf ' of old 
times. 

Castleton was heavy-hearted. He felt he 
had lost the friend of his boyhood. Pulsifer 
understood this, and told him not to try to 
keep up an illusion. It would indeed have 
been idle to attempt it. Good friends enough 
they might be, that is, in the ordinary way, 
but nothing more. 

I come back to the gay scene at Mrs. 
Enos Foote's. 

On this occasion the entire house was 
thrown open. What a throng ! Every place 
was filled. A charming perfume was wafted 
from room to room. Kapturous music (many 
lovely women that evening pronounced it 
divine, but it was not divine), 

" With its voluptuous swell," 

attracted to the dancing-rooms. 

There you witnessed a sight of enchant- 
ment. All that money could procure — ^money 
lavished without stint or thought of the out- 
lay — all that taste could suggest, all that 
health, and spirits, and beauty could impart 
to adorn the picture, aided that evening to 
throw a fascination over the scene, and make 
you forget there ever had been a past, or that 
a future was possible* 
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Clara at last began to tire of the " man 
of celebrity r* She had repeatedly been 
solicited to join the dancers, but her com- 
panion cared for nothing of the sort. He 
kept on talking profoundly, and looking 
supematurally wise. At length, believing 
her companion to be laying out a discourse 
which would reasonably last into the small 
hours, she availed herself of the next oppor- 
tunity to make her escape. 

The brilliant conversationaUst shook his 
head as he saw her depart. "I was mis- 
taken in her," he muttered — " a trifling girl, 
very trifling." He paused a moment, and 
took his way to the refreshment-room. 

Clara had accepted the invitation to dance, 
in order to escape from this man ; but after a 
little she was quite as ill at ease with her new 
companion. When rallied on her absent 
manner, she complained of headache. Only 
think of it. The proud and conscientious 
Clara Digby descending to subterfuge. But 
her feelings were so worked up, that she 
hardly knew what she was saying. She was 
infatuated with Du Barry ; there is no other 
word for it. 

At length Castleton saw her. His heart 
beat with joy to find she was not with his 
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rival. On other occasions, with how much 
pleasure would Clara welcome his presence ; 
how happy was she to escape to him from 
those who might be attempting to entertain 
her; how secure she always felt in his 
friendship. 

It was different now. Clara did her best, 
however, to conceal the change. She en- 
deavoured to receive Castleton as usual ; but 
her listless manner, the slight flush that was 
beginning to rise on her usually pale chfeek, 
and the absent expression of her eyes, be- 
trayed some unusual perturbation. She took 
Castleton' s arm, as she had so often done 
before, and they passed from room to room. 

"Are you not well this evening?" he 
asked at last. 

"i do not think I am very well," was 
Clara's reply, and the words came from her 
heart. 

" I knew you were not," continued 
Castleton ; " indeed you really look ill. Had 
you not better go home ?" 

" Go home ? No, indeed^ 

She spoke with an energy that startled 
herself. It certainly startled Castleton. " I 
mean I think I feel better here than I would 
at home," she added, in a low voice. 
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While the two were thus awkwardly en- 
gaged, Mrs. Delaine swept by with one of her 
fashionable train. 

Her eyes flashed fire as she turned them 
on Miss Digby. She hated the girl — ^hated 
her for being so entirely difierent from her- 
self in looks and in style, and for the admira- 
tion she attracted. Above all, she hated 
her for engrossing the whole of Castleton's 
heart. 

She saw, with the keenness of her woman's 
wit, that things were not flowing smoothly 
in that quarter, and this was a rehef to her. 
Presently she repassed in the same direction, 
so as again to meet our friends, and she was 
confirmed in her opinion. 

Castleton could not engage Clara in con- 
versation. She did not wish to dance any 
more. She did not care for refi:*eshments. 
This state of things was not to be borne, and 
Castleton was about asking point-blank for 
an explanation, when he felt magnetically 
that a change had come over his companion. 
She made an observation quite in her easy, 
natural way ; she looked at her friend with 
eyes no longer listless or preoccupied, but 
having their former interested expression. 
Because, glancing into ihe adjoining room. 
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she saw conspicuous the fine form of Du 
Barry, as he was carelessly endeavouring to 
thread his way through the throng. 

What a subtle piece of handiwork is the 
human heart 1 What a power is the power 
to love. To level How it beautifies and 
makes happy. To love — it is to be at peace 
and harmony with the whole world. It fills 
the soul with good will to every human 
being. If all could enjoy this, the universe 
would become one grand harmony. 

On this occasion a tranquil happiness 
filled Clara's heart so entirely, that it worked 
an immediate change in her manner toward 
her companion. Du Barry had come. . He 
would join her in time ; she was in no haste ; 
she could wait, and be happy meantime. 
She even changed her mind about dancing, 
and told Castleton that, if still agreeable to 
him, she would try one galop. 

Castleton was enchanted. He was in the 
condition to catch at straws. The poor 
fellow gave himself up to being excessively 
happy for the next twenty minutes, when the 
form 6f his rival suddenly cast its shadow 
on him. 

Du Barry came up. He appeared easy 
and self-possessed. He greeted Clara cor- 
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dially, and Castleton more than that — affec- 
tionately. It was perfectly natural, standing 
quite still, as they were, and conversing, that 
Clara should withdraw her arm from Castleton. 
This she did very gently, as ladies know how 
to do under such circumstances. 

Du Barry saw it, and prepared for the 
next move. Castleton felt it, and down he 
sank where he was before — into the depths. 

After a judicious time had elapsed, Du 
Barry said, " Miss Digby, do not forget I am 
still almost a stranger here. I am going to 
ask you to aid me in a little tour of obser- 
vation." 

He offered his arm as he spoke; Clara 
looked at Castleton and smiled kindly — the 

most fatal sort of smile a lover can receive is 

• 

a kind smile — took Du Barry's arm, and the 
two disappeared. 

" You love that girl — don't you ?" 
Castleton turned sharply, and saw Mrs. 

Delaine standing by him. He changed colour. 

It was partly from vexation. 

' " Nay," said the beautiful woman, in a 

voice very soft and low, " do not be angry. 

I am privileged. You know the interest I 

take in you. You must not forget what I 

TOL. n. 4 
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have so often told you, that I have felt you 
were in my charge ever since the first day I 
saw you, when you entered that dismal hole 
in Nassau Street." 

Castleton could not help smiling at the 
appellation bestowed on the law oflBce. He 
felt complimented, too, by the openly-ex- 
pressed regard of a handsome woman, for at 
that time he had 'not the least idea it was 
anything beyond a friendly interest. 

Still he shrank from the profanation of 
having his feelings laid bare, indeed, ifrom 
any allusion to that topic. Mrs. Delaine 
spoke so directly and so seriously, that it 
was not easy to throw off the subject with a 
laugh. His fair companion gave him no time 
to do so. 

" I want to talk with you a few minutes." 
She took his arm as she spoke — married 
women have an easy assurance in the com- 
pany of very young men- when a fresh strain 
of music burst on them, so exquisite in its 
earthliness, that the senses seemed suddenly 
to be tuned in harmony with it. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, "they have com- 
menced the Deuxtemps— I am passionately 
fond of it ; but I do not trust myself with 
. everybody. You dance it to perfection" — 
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Castleton did not dance particularly well ; " I 
have seen you with Miss Digby. You turn 
red again. Mr. Castleton, you are too supe- 
rior to blush in this way.'* 

They were on the floor, Castleton hardly 
knew how. They whirled round and round, 
then forward, then backward, then round 
again. 

Mrs. Delaine never felt so happy before. 
She attracted a great deal of admiration from 
the lookers-on. Her figure was just as 
youthfiil as ever. As I once remarked, 
physically it was perfection, one of those 
marvels of creation which we insensibly 
wonder at and admire, but which produces 
no worthy emotions. She was many years 
older than Castleton, but she looked quite as 
young as he that evening. 

" I cannot — any more — I enjoy — so 
much." 

Her covert words as she pressed close to 
Castleton, as if for support, fell short of 
their mark. With all the knowledge of 
character which he had acquired, he did not 
comprehend the nature of this woman. 

True love is a protector. His thought of 
the sex was preserved pure and exalted by 
his regard for Clara. Mrs. Delaine knew 
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just what Castleton was. There was to her 
an intense charm in his purity of character, 
and in what she termed his modesty, which 
was so much in contrast with the conscious 
and confident manners of the men of 
society. 

Her heart beat quick at the thought of 
securing him for her own. She did not 
permit herself to think of the disparity in 
age. With him she could be always young. 
He must, he should be hers. That blood- 
less, pale-faced thing should never carry him 
oflT. What did she know of love ? 

At that moment Mrs. Delaine was not 
aware of the exact state of things. She 
could never have imagined that Clara could 
be indifferent to Castleton ; she did not know 
that a rival was already in the field. 

Clinging closely to Castleton's arm, the 
two left the dancing-room, and, walking 
through the hall, came where a small divan 
within the recess of the window offered a 
seat. 

"Let us sit here," she said, "till I finish 
what I have to say to you." 

The little divan was certainly not too 
large for any full-dressed fine lady, but 
Mrs. Delaine insisted there was room for 
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both. How she disposed of herself to effect 
this, I do not know ; but she did manage it, 
so that she actually offered her companion 
half the seat. 

" How do our New York parties compare 
with those you have attended abroad ?" 
asked Clara of her companion. 

Now, beyond going to one ball given by 
our Ambassador in Paris and attending a 
single reception of our resident Minister at 
Brussels, Du Barry had been present at no 
large entertainments on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

To be sure, he used to go sometimes to 
Madame Glaubheist's, the wife of Freiherr 
Glaubheist, on occasions when she invited to 
her house numerous professors, their wives 
and daughters, and where a limited number 
of students were present. 

But these were solemn affairs ; no waltz- 
ing, no dancing, no supper, and slight re- 
fection ; but much philosophical talk and 
metaphysics. Something, doubtless, after 
the fashion of the "sBsthetic teas," which 
Coleridge used to speak of. In short, the 
young man had really seen no society in 
Europe. 
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He had seen a great deal of the world at 
large, and knew very well what was going on 
in it. As to accomplishments, he had the 
best teachers in every variety of waltz, as 
well as the numerous offshoots in the way of 
improvements, on this German creation. 

I do not condescend to give the names of 
these teachers, nor where they resided ; but 
I assure you in .this respect Du Barry felt 
perfectly at home on the floor at any party, 
ball, or reception in his native country. He 
was quick-witted, and readily adapted him- 
self to new occasions ; and if he did commit 
a solecism it was put down as all right. He 
had lived seven or eight years in Europe and 
ought to know ! 

So when Miss Digby asked him how the 
parties in New York compared with those 
he had attended abroad, he replied, without 
hesitation, " With my strong American feel- 
ings, I am inclined to say, very favourably. 
We certainly bear off the palm in the beauty 
of our women. If I might be allowed to 
criticise, after being here so short a time, I 
should say there is too much lavish display, 
with too httle regard to taste and refinement. 
In these, I think the Europeans are in 
advance of us." 
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" But then they have had three thousand 
years* practice, my boy, as old Burton used 
to say of the mummy !" 

These words were uttered in a jolly tone 
by a short, fat, jolly-looking man, who had 
just emerged from the supper-room and was 
now standing near Du Barry. He knew the 
young man and Miss Digby, and being one 
of those privileged persons whom you often 
meet on such occasions, after listening to 
question and answer, had joined in the 
conversation. 

" How are ye, how are ye ?'* he continued, 
nodding to each, "hope you are well ; perfect 
jam here to-night;'* and twisting his short 
fat body through the crowd, he disappeared. 

Du Ba,rry was annoyed (such unsenti- 
mental interruptions are annoying) ; but so 
far from manifesting any chagrin, he laughed, 
and said, "I think Mr. Stokes has not changed 
in the slightest since T was a boy." 

Miss Digby remarked she never could 
bear the man, and in a short time the flow 
of conversation was resumed. 

It took, after a while, a romantic turn. 

" You are engaged for the next waltz ?" 
"Yes." 
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" And the next ?" 

The young lady consulted her tablets. 

"Yes." 

" For the Lancers r" 

"No." 

Virginia Kandall was, perhaps, the most 
attractive girl present ; at least to the larger 
number. She was in her glory that night, 
with her fine figure, her clear complexion, 
her large grey eyes, and dark lashes, and 
yellow hair. A perfectly magnificent creature 
Ellsworth thought her. 

It made the blood tingle in his veins, as 
he saw her step on the floor with Graves. 
There was an easy assurance that evening in 
his rival, which he had never witnessed before, 
and which alarmed him. Could Virginia be 
trifling with him ? Very likely. After wait- 
ing, as it seemed to him, an interminable 
space of time, while Graves still monopolized 
Miss Randall, he had accosted her boldly in 
the presence of his rival, and we see with 
what success. He was down for the Lancers. 

Graves was greatly content. It was very 
comfortable to be loved by such a beautiful 
girl, who attracted such universal admiration. 
He was particulaily dehghted to have the 
advantage of Ellsworth, when Ellsworth in 
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every other respect seemed always to have 
the advantage of him. Besides, Graves loved 
the girl as much as he was capable of loving 
anybody. 

Du Barry and Miss Digby had several 
times passed the spot where Castleton and 
Mrs. Delaine were ensconced. 

The former were too much preoccupied 
to notice them. But nothing escaped the 
attention of Castleton's companion. She took 
in the situation at a glance. She did not 
mistake Clara's absorbed and interested look, 
and her eyes gloated over the spectacle. 

The next time they passed she whispered 
to Castleton, " Love, they say, is blind, else 
you would be convinced of what everybody 
else fully comprehends,' ' and she nodded 
toward the two. 

Castleton started to his feet. He was 
betrayed into this sudden expression of feel- 
ing. "I do not care to converse on this 
topic, madam," he said. 

" Perhaps you will resume your seat," 
observed the lady, coldly, " and not exhibit 
rudeness in return for the sincere interest 
I feel in you." 

Castleton instantly apologized, and sat 
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down again. He had lost a trick in the game 
that woman (not he) was playing. The 
advice he had given to William Holt, not 
very long before, in regard to Virginia Ran- 
dall, flashed through his mind, and he could 
not help feeling that his own case was becom- 
ing quite like that of his old acquaintance. 
After he was seated he remained perfectly 
silent. 

" In one word, tell me," said Mrs. Delaine, 
returning to the attack, and in a tone more 
decided and vigorous than she had before 
used, " why you are angry with me." 

It was a hard question to answer. Castle- 
ton was in the toils. He had betrayed him- 
self by his sudden movement, and there was 
no escape for him. 

*' I am not angry with you," he said at 
last, after some hesitation, as if endeavouring 
really to decide whether he was or not. 

" I believe you, for you are incapable of 
a deception," returned Mrs. Delaine. " I am 
to attribute your conduct then to emotion of 
another kind. It is as I told you. You love 
Clara Digby, and Clara Digby," she paused 
to give emphasis to what she was saying, 
** Clara Digby loves that Du Barry. See 1" 

They were passing again, more deeply 
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engaged than ever. Du Barry had got on 
his most fertile subject — himself. He was 
speaking of his return to America, and was 
remarking that he had not yet decided where 
to reside. He did not like the atmosphere of 
New York. It was too commercial. He 
lowered his voice, and continued, "Cer- 
tainly we cannot regard that society as aris- 
tocratic which can be drawn together at a 
rich stockbroker's. There does not appear 
to be any standard in New York but money. 
I may be mistaken, but so it seems to me." 

Clara did not stop to reflect that, from the 
earliest record this has been the stereotyped 
satire of poets, philosophers, and misanthro- 
pists ; and further, that it has never been 
satisfactorily demonstrated why an aristo- 
cracy of birth is any better than an aristo- 
cracy of cash. On the contrary, she appeared 
to be considerably impressed with what Du 
Barry was saying. 

" I shall not attempt a profession," he 
continued. "I once thought of the law, 
but my poor friend Castleton — don't you 
think he has changed greatly ? — quite fright- 
ened me from it. One visit to his office was 
enough; and I paid two or three. No. I 
cannot endure the. thought of becoming a 
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mere partisan. It lowers the dignity of our 
nature. It may make the mind more acute, 
but it can no longer be comprehensive; it 
grows narrower day by day.'* 

" I don't think that can be so with Mr. 
Castleton/' replied Clara. 

She could not help saying that. 

" You would not perceive it, of course. 
But I certainly do, when we engage in any 
philosophical conversation. No. I can no 
longer endure the thought of becoming a 
lawyer." 

"In that I agree with you,'* said Clara. 
"It does seem to me a disagreeable pro- 
fession." 

" BeUttling to man's noblest aspirations," 
said Du Barry. 

" I can quite understand you," said Clara. 

" I think I shall devote myself to writing 
for the present. I have much that I would 
like to say to my countrymen," remarked Du 
Barry, with an air of superb egotism. 

" Oh, I hope you will. I do think you 
ought to," said Clara, earnestly, looking, at 
the same time, in her companion's face with 
enthusiasm. 

" Do you — do you really think so ? then I 
am decided." 
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It was at this point of the conversation 
that they again passed the place where Castle- 
ton was seated, and it was at this moment 
that his companion exclaimed, " See !" 

And he did see There could be no mis- 
taking the look of unqualified interest which 
was on Clara's face, nor the satisfied expres- 
sion which marked the countenance of Du 
Barry. 

Castleton's presence of mind bad returned. 
His training displayed itself. He looked at 
Mrs. Delaine, and smiling, said in a perfectly 
natural tone, " A very interesting picture." 

"You think so?'' 

" I think so.'' 

He remained silent. This time he had 
taken the trick. Mrs. Delaine was at a loss 
how to resume conversation. Not long 
though^ for she was fertile in expedient. 

She appeared to be reflecting earnestly. 
At last she spoke. "Mr. Castleton, you 
have said that you are not vexed with me 
for what I have done. I fear, however, 
that I have annoyed you, and I am very 
sorry." 

"I confess your remarks seemed a little 
extraordinary ; but I assure you, I think no 
more of it." 
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Tliis was uttered in a strictly polite, con- 
ventional way. 

** I am losing ground," thought the lady ; 
" I wiU regain it." 

" If what I said seemed extraordinary," 
she replied, " it is because the interest I take 
in you is extraordinary. I knew I was say- 
ing what you might think unwarrantable, but 
you needed that some one should say it, and 
whatever you may feel at this moment, 
I am more than content to have done you 
a service. I have roused your pride, and I 
do not beUeve you will humble it to Miss 
Digby." 

Mrs. Delaine rose as she spoke, with an 
air of fashionable indiflFerence to the subject, 
giving our hero no opportunity to reply. At 
the same moment one of the elegans of the 
ball-room approached and solicited her to 
join him. She gave a careless bow to Castle- 
ton, and was soon in the whirl. She danced 
a long time without intermission, and never 
appeared (so many said) so fascinating as on 
this occasion. 

" As she stepped aside for a moment to 
allow a friend to put a pin in a flounce which 
showed symptoms of giving way, she encoun- 
tered Mr. Pulsifer, who had come in to look 
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about for a few minutes and pay his respects 
to — the supper. 

" Repairing damages; repairing damages,'* 
exclaimi3d the lawyer. "Life is spent in 
repairing damages.'' 

" Just what I should expect to hear from 
such a gloomy creature as you," returned 
Mrs. Delaine. " Why don't you look on the 
bright side, and say, * Life is spent in beauti- 
fying, beautifying ? ' " 

"Appropriate, very appropriate in your 
mouth, my dear madam." 

The lawyer passed on. He worked his 
way through the different rooms, glancing at 
all that was going on. He discovered Clara 
and Du Barry, he saw Castleton, who had 
joined a couple of gentlemen, and was chat- 
ting with them. 

He seemed to enjoy his little excursion. 
He made his own reflections, and having par- 
taken moderately in the supper-room, went 
home. 

The party had broken up. 

Castleton did not encounter Clara again. 

" It is all over," he said to himself, as he 
took his way homeward. "Thus ends the 
dream of my youth. Why not. Why should 
not Clara prefer Du Barry to me ? He is fresh 
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and buoyant, while I am already yoked to the 
car. Has it really come to this ? Is that woman 
right ? Do my friends begin to sympathize 
with me ? Enough. I will root out the very 
memory of this destroying passion. Hence- 
forth the world's duties claim me." 

It is to be remarked, when young men are 
disappointed in love, they are apt suddenly 
to surrender to the claims of conscience or 
ambition — very generally the latter. For- 
merly, they went into a cloister or to the 
wars — to court oblivion or fame. In this less 
turbulent period, they turn missionaries, or 
enter the lists to seek distinction in the 
world's affairs. 

When morning came, and found Castleton 
once more in his daily routine, it occurred to 
him that perhaps he had been too fast. Why 
should he judge Clara too hastily ? 

So hard is it to give up an object which is 
dear to us. So hard to abandon hope, and 
welcome what seems to be despair. 
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CHAPTER m. 

WILLIAM HOLT TO REMOVE FEOM THE SIXTH 

AVENUE. 

** Mother, were you not a fashionable young 
lady before you were married ?" 

" I believe so." 

" You were considered beautiful, too ?" 

" Why, William, what possesses you to 
ask such questions ?" 

Holt continued without replying. " Fa- 
ther was a handsome man, was he not ? 

" Very handsome." 

" I wonder how I came to be such a re- 
pulsive-looking creature." 

It was spoken low, in soliloquy ; but his 
mother heard it. 

She rose, and going up to him, threw her 
arms about his neck. "Nobody looks so 
handsome to me as my own boy," she said ; 
and she kissed him tenderly. 

VOL. n. ^ 
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" Other folks see with diflferent eyes," 
said Holt. 

" What do you care, my son, so long as 
you know how you seem to your mother ?" 

The good woman forgot to make allow- 
ance for feehngs which spring up at Holt^s 
age. 

" You were the child of many sorrows,'* 
she continued. ** You know your father died 
before you were born." The recollection was 
too much for her. She sat down, quite over- 
come by it. 

Holt did not stir. He looked toward his 
mother gloomily. He was in one of his 
" moods." 

"I met uncle Lansing to-day in the 
street," at length he said, with a bitter em- 
phasis on uncle. *^He does not know me. 
One of these days he will know me. When 
I am as rich as he I shall ask him why he 
treated you so." 

His mother made no reply. 

*^ It is coming quicker than you think for. 
The first of January will do it." 

" Do what ? " asked his mother, faintly. 

" Make me a pqxtner in the house." 

« Eeally ? " 

" They can't get on without me, that is 
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it. I secured the patent to-day. My own 
invention ; I never told you about it" (he began 
to speak naturally again) " for fear it might 
fail, but it is all right." 

The widow left her seat the second time, 
and stood close by her son. 

** I thought something had gone wrong," 
she said, ** you were so strange." 

"Mother," said Holt, "when we were 
very poor, and I was doing a boy's work in 
the factory, I never thought how I looked, or 
if I did think I did not care. Nowj when we 
have all we require, and I know I shall cer- 
tainly be rich, that is, if I live, I think con- 
tinually what a scarecrow I am." 

" Oh, William, it is wicked to talk in 
this way. It seems ungrateful to Pro- 
vidence." 

An impatient expression escaped Holt's 
Hps. 

" Are you not content with your mother's 
love ?" she continued. 

" Content 1" he exclaimed fiercely, "it is 
my life." 

She kissed him again, but said nothing. 
" I am going to take a house," remarked 
Holt. 

"You are!" 
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" Yes. There is one in Thirty-Ninth 
Street, between Fifth and Madison Avenues. 
It will be finished by the first of February." 

*^ But how can you furnish it ?" 

** I am to receive a sum in ready money 
for an interest in my patent." 

"Indeed!" 

** It is a handsome house," he continued, 
" and the neighbourhood is fashionable," he 
laid a particular stress on the word ; "and your 
uncle Lansing hves exactly opposite." 

" Oh, William, what a strange boy you 
are !" She smiled, nevertheless, as if she 
were quite content. 

" Here it is," said Holt. 

He drew forth a large parchment, which 
his mother regarded with fond eyes, though 
she did not in the least understand what it 
was. 

" Is that a patent ?" 

"Yes" 

She looked at it curiously. The immense 
eagle broad-spread over the words — " United 
States of America," the name — "William 
Holt" — and the large seal particularly, at- 
tracted her attention. 

"You never told me a word about it, 
William," she said, reproachfully. 
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*' I kept the secret well, didn't I ?' 

" Indeed you did." 

*^ Mother!" 

" What, my son ?" 

They were sitting very close to each other, 
looking at the large eagle. 

" I wish father could have seen this." 

It was uttered in a voice so gentle that 
you would have thought some one else was 
speaking. 

The widow rested her face on her son's 
shoulder. With his hand he smoothed the 
hair, which, still glossy and beautiful^ was 
parted over her forehead, and — a strange 
thing for him— he imprinted a kiss on it. 

He recovered quickly, as if ashamed of the 
exhibition. 

'* I want you to furnish the house accord- 
ing to your own taste. Some folks will 
stare." He began to walk up and down the 
room in his usual fashion. " Don't spare 
expense." 

His mood changed again. " Can't you be 
fashionable again, mother ? Do you remem- 
ber how you used to feel when you were 
fashionable ? what you used to do ? You 
have waited a great while, haven't you ?" 

Something absorbed him. Perhaps he 
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was thinking of Virginia Eandall. Whatever 
it was, it was soon over. 

* * Mother, you used to know a good many 
folks here, could you not renew your acquaint- 
ance with them ?'* 

" I suppose I could, if I were situated so 
as to do so. But it is many years since, Wil- 
liam — a great many years.*' 

** Whom did you know ?" 

" Oh, a number. Mrs. Delorme and I 
were very intimate ; she was Mary Stanley. 
We were very fond of each other. She used 
to come and see me at Scotenskopft before 
she married. And she continued to write me 
for a long while, but I did not answer her 
letters." 

" Why ?" 

"Because it was impossible to keep up 
the acquaintance on equal terms, and I did 
not wish to be an object of commiseration in 
her eyes." 

" Good. Don't you think she would be 
glad to see you ?" 

** She would be delighted, I am certain. 
So would Mrs. Decatur ; she was Emily 
Phelps ; and many others whom I could 



name." 



a 



All first-class ?" asked Holt, grimly. 
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" First-class, of course," replied his mo- 
ther, with a pretty touch of pride — pride 
which had smouldered without sign for more 
than twenty years, now to flicker up again. 

" Did you know the Du Barry s ?" 

" Yes. Mrs. Ferris was one of my school- 
mates, and a very nice, amiable girl. I was 
never very intimate with her, though." 

" This Alf Du Barry, who has come home, 
appears to me to be a jackanapes," said 
Holt. 

" You used to hke him at school." 

" That was because he was Oastleton's 
friend. I have no faith in him." 

" Have you seen him ?" 

" Yesterday for the first time. He stopped 
me, and began like the rest to be patronizing 
— d " 

Holt bit his Up to prevent the imprecation 
from escaping in his mother's presence. 

*' Who else do you know ?" 

'' Oh, a great many, William. The Hor- 
tons, and Lawrences, and Dezings, and ever 
so many." 

" Promise me, mother, you will cultivate 
them all as soon as your house is furnished." 

Mrs. Holt gave a Httle laugh. It was a 
very contented one. After years of privation 
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and submission, a gKmpse again into the re- 
fined and elegant world she had been obhged 
to leave was very pleasant. 

" Yes, I will promise," she said, with a 
smile, *' if you will make me a promise." 

" What ?" 

" Not to speak any more about yourself 
in the way you did a little while ago." 

" Oh, you must not mind it. Just let me 
have my own way. I want you to live in a 
new house, and have everything fine, so that 
things may seem as they did when you were 
a young lady — that is, as far as they can seem 
so. I shall have nothing to do with that. 
You must be in the fashion. I shaU go on in 
the old track." 

" William, how strange you talk." 

** Now, mother, you must not oppose me 
in this. I have worked hard to compass it. 
Let me enjoy seeing you carry it out." 

" Indeed you shall, my son." 

" Well, you must be thinking what your 
furniture shall be ; you should begin to look 
about now. When the house is ready, I want 
to move right into it." 

He took his hat. " I am going out. I 
shall be gone an hour." 

He left abruptly, but it was his manner. 
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His mother sat in a maze for several 
minutes. She could scarcely credit this new 
revelation. Many strange fancies flitted 
through her mind. Past and Future were 
strangely jumbled. She looked sad, then she 
smiled, looked serious, and smiled again. 

Presently she rose, took off her widow's 
cap, smoothed her hair, and looked in the 
glass. 

What made her do that ? Something very 
simple and innocent. She wished to see if she 
were still presentable — ^wished to satisfy her- 
self for her son's sake. 

The result of the inspection, I imagine, 
was satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



holt's evening walk. 



On reaching the street, Holt took his way 
across town, and kept on ahnost to the Bast 
river. 

He stopped before one of the poorer class 
of tenement houses, went in, mounted to the 
top, and knocked at the door of the back 
room. 

It was opened by a young fellow eighteen 
or nineteen years old. 

** How is your mother to-night, Abel ?" 

Holt entered the room without waiting 
for an answer. 

It was a famihar place to him. For three 
years he had occupied with Abel a trundle-bed 
placed every night in an adjoining closet. Abel 
was the boy whose menial duties he had been 
permitted to share in Abbott's factory. And 
here it was that Holt found a home — I say 
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home^ for he found kind feeling and good 
treatment, and companionsliip in poverty. 

At that time Mrs. Frost had five children. 
Now she had but two. Bad air, meagre 
food, and a scanty supply of clothing were 
what the three died of. The doctor reported 
pneumonia, dysentery, and scarlet fever. 
This poor woman had suflFered fi:om the same 
causes ; but by the medical man her ailment 
was pronounced to be " general debility." 

A girl sixteen or seventeen sat by her bed. 
She was thin and pale. By close appli- 
cation she earned thirty-five cents a day, 
out of which she had to board and clothe 
herself. 

I am recording no new tale. Indeed it is 
so trite and commonplace that you will ex- 
claim that I have no originality to touch on 
so hackneyed a theme. 

Yes, you know all about it. You read 
just such accounts in the newspapers, with 
the variation sometimes that the policeman of 
his beat finds the woman dead ; and no one 
who can afford to bury her. 

Of course, you have read and heard a 
great deal constantly repeated. But tell me, 
in God's name, what have you done^ what 
are you doing about it ? You give to socie- 
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ties. You build marble retreats for the suf- 
fering. These are well enough, for aught I 
know. But the poor want your human sym- 
pathy. They require personal words of 
cheering, showing you feel an interest, not 
that you are performing a duty in what you 
do for them; proving that whatever your 
condition is, you recognize the fact that you 
are partners with them in the heritage of 
sin and death, and in the great redemption 
which overcomes both. 
** Mother is asleep.'* 
'' Good/' 

" She has seemed better to-day." 
" I thought she would be better." 
"And she has more appetite." 
"All right." 

" Dr. Oastleton has been here." 
" He has, has he ? What did he say ?" 
" He said there was nothing the matter 
with mother. She only needed rest and 
nourishing food." 

" I told you so. What else ?" 
" He said to throw away the medicines ; 
not give her any." 

" Better and better. There's a doctor 
for you." 

"He said she did not need any doctor." 
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" Good again. Abel, I must go now. 
Come down to the street with me." 

Holt said " Good-night," and followed by 
the other, retraced his steps down the four 
flights of stairs. Coming where the gas- 
light enabled him to see more plainly, he 
counted some money into Abel's hand, and 
gave him directions how it should be applied. 

** Better times for you in the factory after 
the first of January, Abel." 

He turned oh his heel and took his way 
homeward. He did not perceive, neither 
did Abel, that two cut-throat looking fellows 
were watching him from a doorway opposite, 
whose eyes gleamed malignantly at the sight 
of the money. 

Holt walked along slowly. He felt more 
cheerful than usual. The night was fine and 
clear. Such a night as is the glory of our 
New York climate in the early days of De- 
cember. 

Holt buttoned his coat to his chin (he 
wore no overcoat) as he went on. 

" Do you run up the other side, Jim, and 
cut over and ask him what time it is, and 
rU sail in." 

It was arranged accordingly. 

The man passed rapidly along, got in 
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advance of Holt, crossed over, and sauntered 
down to meet him. 

The latter at this time slackened his own 
pace still more. He seemed to be enjoying 
the cool air. 

While "Jim" was preparing for his de- 
monstration, the other ruffian advanced with 
stealthy steps in Holt's rear. 

As Jim drew near, he attracted Holt's 
attention. The man's aspect put him on his 
guard ; so that when he came up, and was 
about to address his victim, he was met with 
a look so sinister that the ruffian cowered 
before it and passed on. 

'' What the h— 1 is the matter ?" 

" Nothing. Only just you try him, if you 
wants to." 

Terrible oaths followed ; but the explana- 
tion was probably satisfactory, for the men 
turned into the next street aud disappeared. 

Holt pursued his way unconscious of the 
peril he had escaped. He entered Broadway 
at Twenty-Third Street, and stood where he 
stood ten years before, when he launched 
himself resolutely at fate. 

It was a fine spectacle. The hghts from 
the hotels and shops and saloons shone 
brightly. The street was fiill. The air was 
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just bracing enough to put every one in 
spirits. Even the mendicants forgot their 
customary whine, and begged in a cheerful 
tone. The consequence was, they got a 
great deal more than usual — ^pity they could 
not remember it. 

Overhead, the stars glittered brilliantly. 
Few in the great city looked in that direction. 
Holt certainly did not. He cared nothing for 
the stars, nor indeed for anything above, 
below, or Beyond. He thought only about 
the earth he stood on ; thought fiercely, vin- 
dictively. 

His last chance interview with Virginia 
Randall (the reader .may recollect it) had 
made him desperate in that quarter. Out- 
side his house he cared for nobody, except 
Castleton — he had helped him to his place — 
and the widow Frost, and her family — they 
had harboured him. Toward everybody else 
Holt cherished bitterness. He had as little 
sympathy with poor as rich. He looked at the 
world's movements as those of some great 
machine, urged by a force he did not profess to 
explain and about which he cared nothing. 

" Give me a penny. Boss ? just for luck ?" 

"Get out of my way, you Uttle devil," 
exclaimed Holt, savagely. 
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The boy — ^he might have been ten — ut- 
tered a yell as if he had received a blow, and 
put himself quickly at a safe distance. Then 
he stopped and pointed with his finger, 
screaming out "Squint-eye — old Squint- 
eye. 

" Come here," said Holt in a pleasant 
voice, while he felt in his pocket. 

The boy approached warily ; he was not 
to be caught by chaff. 

" Take that," said Holt, extending to- 
ward him a half dollar. 

The boy advanced cautiously. 

" What are you afraid of, you Uttle fool ? 
I give you this because you are a young 
Satan, and know how to call names." 

The lad took the money without a word 
and ran off. He stepped into the first shop 
and changed the piece for two quarters ; then 
his mind was easy. 

Just then Graves came out from Slaack's 
famous saloon. He had been indulging in a 
julep. 

"How are you, Holt?" he said. It was 
neither " Bill " nor " Cockee." 

" Look here. Graves," said Holt, " I was 
in an ill-tempered mood when we met 
some time ago. I told you not to call me 
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Cockeye. That was all nonsense. I had as 
lief you would call me so as not. Indeed, I 
would rather you would. It seems more 
like old times." 

' " Well, you were a little rough with us," 
returned Graves ; " but I thought about it 
afterward, and made up my mind we were 
getting too old for nicknames ; so let it be 
Holt," he added, carelessly. 

" Cockeye ; really now I prefer you would 
say Cockeye," continued Holt, in an insinuat- 
ing tone. 

There was something in it which made 
Graves feel uncomfortable ; but he replied, 
" All right." Then, for the sake of saying 
something, he exclaimed, " Mrs. Bnos Foote 
gives a blow-out to-night. I must be off. 
Good evening." 

" And that's the jackass Virginia's in love 
with," muttered Holt. 

He walked along Fifth Avenue — it was 
not the route he generally took — and as he ad- 
vanced a few blocks, he passed Bnos Foote's 
residence, and encountered the usual prepara- 
tions of carpeted sidewalk, and temporary 
enclosure. 

His first impulse was to cross the street, 
the next to keep on his course. 

TOL. ID 6 
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As he came up, two or three handsome 
women were descending from a carriage. 
The door of the house was thrown open, 
and a strain of exquisite music struck his 
ear. 

Holt inherited his father's love for sweet 
sounds, indeed, much else which made the 
artist's life vay happy, but which, with his 
son, had turned to bitterness. 

The music entered his soul, "between 
the joints of his armour." He could not 
resist its power. It carried him out of 
himself, and made him forget who and 
where he was. As he paused insensibly to 
listen to it, the way was stopped by the 
passage of the ladies, who had descended 
from the carriage. 

The one nearest Holt was Virginia 
Randall. She noticed him and bowed 
amiably. It recalled the man to his senses. 
He returned the bow and pushed rapidly on. 

It was many years before he saw that 
beautiful girl again, and Holt could not help 
remembering that it was when they were 
quite alone together, that she treated him 
brusquely, or, as he fancied, contemptuously, 
but that her recognition of him, as she came 
to Mrs Foote's, in full dress, with all the 
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surroundings of wealth and fasliion, was 
prompt and unmistakable. 

When Holt reached Thirty-Ninth Street, 
he walked along it and stopped before an 
unoccupied house. He appeared to regard 
it with interest. He looked into the area 
and up at the cornice. 

His movements attracted the attention of 
an old gentleman going into the house 
opposite. He rang his bell, and when the 
servant came to the door, he said, " Thomas, 
keep watch of that fellow across the way, he 
looks to me like a burglar. If he does not 
move on, tell the policeman." 

The old gentleman had no idea it was the 
person who would soon occupy the house, 
and whose mother was his niece, whom he 
used to call daughter, and on whom, while a 
young, affectionate, lovely girl, he had shut 
his door. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW DU BAERY BECOMES DISTINGUISHED. 

Du Baeey made good his word pronounced 
to Clara with an air of so much profundity. 

He prepared a series of articles for the 
Gopernican Monthly ^ entitled the "Divine 
Cognation," and which the pubhshers of that 
famous magazine hailed with great satisfac- 
tion, regarding it essentially as foreign 
matter. For in their predilection for such 
material, they showed how liberal were their 
views and how entirely unprejudiced. 

I have never read these articles, having 
been much occupied at the time of their 
publication ; indeed, I confess I do not quite 
understand the meaning of the title. I only 
know, for three or four months, they occupied 
the place of honour in the Copernican, and 
that they were "very highly spoken of" by 
the " press," and that the editor of the 
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Blatter (with, whom Du Barry had 

become well acquainted over their daily lunch 
of hartoffel'Salaty and lager) translated each 
month several sentences from the " Divine 
Cognation," with extraordinary commenda- 
tion. " There was something to be hoped for," 
I quote verbatim, " from the literature of this 
country when such articles as these appeared 
in a New York magazine, written by a native- 
bom American." The Gopernican printed 
this commendatory opinion in their advertise- 
ments, and took much credit for " discerning 
and appreciating the presence of a great 
scholar and genius among us." 

An essay on " Subjective Fitness " was 
equally well received, and also an article on 
the " Infra and Supra." 

After these important successes, Du Barry 
was persuaded to descend sometimes to 
lighter themes. The result was the Goper- 
nican published a romantic piece called " The 
Brocken and the Rhine." I read it at the 
time. It was admirably written, and very 
interesting. 

What further satisfied me that my judg- 
ment was correct was that some time after, 
being myself on the other side, I saw the 
very same article in an old German weekly 
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newspaper. Really, I can not imagine how 
it could have got there, except by being 
translated from the Gopemican^ which doubt- 
less has a large circulation in Germany. 

Miss Digby gloried in these publications 
— that is, privately. I have stated distinctly 
that she was a very clever girl, and it was 
not easy to propose any thing she could not 
comprehend. But the "Divine Cognation" 
took her oflF her feet. She could no more 
fathom it than if it had been written in the 
original tongue of the builders of Babel. 
But she saw the praises bestowed on it, and 
was content. She could not help looking up 
to Du Barry as a superior being. 

I do not wonder that Clara was some- 
what mystified, for Du Barry had com- 
pounded his series from several abstruse 
lectures of several abstruse professors in 
such a curious way, that neither, I think, 
could ever have reclaimed his own property. 

It was a great bore to our hero the getting 
up of these articles ; but he saw in it a way 
to impress Clara Digby. 

In this, we see, he succeeded. "The 
Brocken and the Rhine" she enjoyed 
inmiensely. After reading it several times 
to herself, she asked Du Barry to read it to 
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her. The fellow had a fine and well-intoned 

voice. 

" Oh, how I wish I could see the Rhine l^* 

exclaimed Clara. "I have been looking a 

whole year for a suitable opportunity to go to- 

Europe, and I have met with none.. It is toa 

bad, when there is nothing else to prevent J* 

Du Barry wanted exceedingly to suggest 
a way, but he felt it would be premature* 
" I must wait. I must be patient, and I 
shall secure her." 

That is what he said to himsel£ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT SENT CASTLETON TO EUROPE. 

That was the gayest season ever known 
in New York. Many of my readers will 
remember it — the year Fooly absconded and 
Terwilliger committed suicide by blowing 
his brains out over his wife's handsome carpet 
and hangings. 

He did it to spite her, so she always 
declared, for he knew her attachment to that 
particular piece of tapisserie. 

I never believed it. I have always 
thought the man was driven to desperation 
by difficulties and perplexities in his business 
and torment at home. It is a hard thing 
to withstand both, and many strong men 
break down under the " home influence." 

In my opinion, what hastened Ter- 
williger' s end was his wife's determination to 
give a grand ball, which should exceed in 
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splendour one by lier hated rival, Mrs. Peter 
Craworthy. 

Terwilliger had said flatly that he could 
not afford it. 

"You must afford it. Have you no 
regard for the social position of your family ? 
Here is Louisa just come out, and you are so 
mean and avaricious that you grudge us the 
means to enable us to live respectably." 

Terwilliger turned sadly towards his 
daughter, in whose presence these harsh 
words were spoken. He fancied she looked 
as if she were sorry for him, but she did 
not speak. 

"Wife," he replied, with a firmness he 
did not usually display toward her, " I cannot 
let you have any money. My affairs are in a 
desperate condition, and I do not know 
what to do." He uttered this as if suffering 
agony of soul. 

" Pshaw ! it has been the same story ever 
since we were married. I don't beUeve you 
are any worse off than you always are. You 
are perpetually groaning and complaining." 

" But, Jane," he said, in a tone calculated 
to soften her, "you have no idea what 
difl&culties I am in." 

"It is a man's duty to have difficulties, 
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and to surmount them," retorted his wife, 
" and not whine about them at home." 

" I do, I have surmounted them," gasped 
TerwiUiger, "up to now ; but I am now in 
great trouble, and I fear I cannot get 
through." 

" Can't get through I What do other 
men do? They get through, and don't 
trouble their famihes about it, either." 

"For God's sake, Jane, don't go on in 
this way. I cannot do more than I can." 

" Suppose you can't ! What are four or 
or five thousand dollars, more or less? I 
don't want a great deal of money. A large 
part of the expense we will have credit for. 
Give me three thousand dollars this morning, 
and I will try to get along with that. In 
fact, I must have it." 

" I cannot give it you ; I have not got it." 

" Then borrow it.'* 

" I cannot borrow it." 

" We have come indeed to a pretty pass. 
You are getting to be an imbecile. This 
party I shall give. The cards are ordered 
and the time fixed. Everybody koows 
about it. Let me see if you dare disgrace 



us." 



TerwiUiger glanced at his child again; 
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she said nothing, but sat with downcast 
eyes. It was a very unhappy spectacle. 

He left his house unable to speak. He 
was choked. He endeavoured in vain to 
swallow. His Ups were becoming parched, 
and he frequently tried to moisten them 
with his tongue. 

This crisis might come any day. He was 
terribly involved; but his courage would 
not have failed him, if he could have found 
any comfort or sympathy at home. And 
now, as he was walking to his place of 
business, it was not the troubles which he 
knew he must meet when he reached his 
ofl&ce, that he was thinking about, but the 
scene he had passed through before leaving 
his house. 

An hour after her husband left, Mrs. 
Terwilliger received an unexpected call. A 
friend of the family, an old lady not at all in 
sotjiety, sent in word she would like to see 
her for a moment. 

She was admitted. With many apologies 
for coming at so early an hour, she stated 
that she was to quit town for Boston at 
twelve, and she wished to leave with Mrs. 
Terwilliger a package of bonds to hand to 
her husband to put in his safe. 
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How much was in it ? 

Five thousand dollars. 

Would she be long absent ? 

She did not intend to return before 
Spring. She would write to Mr. Terwilliger 
where to send the interest when collected. 

" I will put the package in our private 
safe, where our silver is kept/* said the lady, 
" until my husband comes home." 

" Many thanks. Good morning." 

No one was present at this conversation, 
save the parties engaged. 

After it closed, Mrs. Terwilliger sat a few 
minutes absorbed in thought. At length she 
took the package, tore off the covering, and 
examined each bond, to see if there were any 
marks to indicate the ownership. She found 
none. She went to her room, and put on a 
plain walking-dress. She did not order her 
carriage, but took an omnibus to her hus- 
band's office. 

He saw her enter, and dreaded what was 
to follow. She had come for the three thou- 
sand dollars. What should he do ? He 
took her into a private room. 

" George," she said, and no one could 
speak more winningly when she chose, 
" George, I have good news. Here is some- 
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thing which will help us both. Take these 
and give me three thousand dollars." 
Terwilliger looked over the bonds. 
" Why, Jane," he said, " how did you get 
them?" 

" Never mind how I got them. Give me 
the money, quick. It is all right." 

" But what am I to do with the bonds ? 
To whom do they belong ? " 

"It is enough that I bring them to you. 
Ask no more questions, or I shall go some- 
where else to transact my business. On the 
whole, give me thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars. Louisa will require the other five 
hundred." She knew the child's name was 
. potent with her husband. 

The man was quite taken aback, so that 
he almost mechanically followed his wife's 
directions. The money was procured and 
given to her. 

" I wish really," he said, as she was 
leaving, " you would explain this to me. I 
ought to know about it." 

" I will tell you by and by. I say it is all 
right and that's enough." 

In this way the woman raised the neces- 
sary cash outlay for the ball that was the 
talk of the whole town. 
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The old lady who had left the bonds with 
her, wrote to Mr. TerwiUiger sooner than the 
wife anticipated, about where to remit the 
interest when due. 

The letters arrived the day after the ball, 
and the day (it never rains, but it pours) which 
proved a final collapse in the poor fellow's 
affairs. He saw the thing at a glance — saw 
how he had been made to take the poor 
woman's substance; he knew he could not 
make it good to her — ^there could be no 
explanation except that he was a deliberate 
knave — a robber — ^worse, he had plundered 
the widow and the orphan. 

The ball was a damning circumstance ; all 
his creditors were talking about it. Every- 
body was talking about it. The accumulated 
trouble was more than he could bear. He 
may have been seized with a sudden frenzy, 
or he may have acted deliberately when he 
committed suicide. God forgive him. 

I said that was the gayest season of all, 
and, despite the indications to the contrary, 
old Bnos Foote weathered the storm, while 
the purlieus of the Stock Exchange were 
strewed with the wrecks of the terrible con- 
test in which a powerful combination at- 
tempted to drag him down. Young Prince, 
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the millionaire, forged other millions to sus- 
tain the comer. The crime was discovered. 
He was sent to the penitentiary, and thus the 
siege was raised. 

These events brought an accumulation of 
business of the most lucrative kind to the 
law office in Nassau Street — ^now Pulsifer 
and Castleton — for the former had changed 
his idea of only allowing his single name to 
appear, as he had changed in many other 
things. 

It was high time for him to look after his 
junior partner. He was working too hard ; 
absorbing himself literally in what he had 
to do. 

Terwilliger in his lifetime had important 
relations with some of Pulsifer' s foreign 
clients. His sudden death complicated them 
seriously. It would be well that some one 
famiUar with the affair should see them at 
once. Pulsifer decided off-hand. 

Without any break in their friendship, 
Castleton, since the party at Mrs. Poote's, had 
gradually seen less and less of Olara. She 
tried, when they did meet, to preserve the 
semblance of their old friendship. But what 
would you have? Du Barry was entirely 
devoted to her, and she was becoming more 
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and more interested in him. Lovers are 
selfish beings, and that is all need be said 
about it. 

At times Castleton would come back to 
his old resolution of having a full understand- 
ing with Clara. He felt that it would be a 
relief, if he could tell her how much he had 
always loved her. 

His pride saved him this avowal. 
Besides, Clara did her best to avoid an 
eclaircissement, and possibly the influence 
of Mrs. Delaine helped to prevent it. 

Castleton had gradually come to see more 
and more of her. She was adroit enough 
'not to make farther allusion to Miss Digby. 
She quietly did every thing in her power to 
cause Castleton to feel at ease in her house. 
He would often drop in of an afternoon, 
when the arduous work of the day was over. 
At such times, he could not help enjoying 
the atmosphere of that palatial, residence 
and the society of its fascinating occu- 
pant. 

She, on her part, was very careful not to 
do anything to frighten him away. She con- 
cealed her own feelings. She did not at first 
profess to sympathize with him. She treated 
him just for what he was — a young man of 
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genius and intellect who promised to beccMne 
great. 

He was made to feel at home in various 
ways. If Mrs. Delaine was not in when he 
called, he was not perjnitted to turn away. 
There was the library, the evening paper 
with the lounge, or the picture-gallery. Or 
if she were in, she did not always come 
immediately into the room, but would leave 
him quite to himself, SQmetimes for half-an- 
hour. In this way she secured frequent visits, 
and the happiness of seeing him learn, by 
degrees, to treat her with a cordial and 
natural familiarity. 

It was a blissful triumph. She dared not 
betray herself, lest she should alarm him ; 
but she continued to throw her delicate toils 
around this neophyte in love, hoping to secure 
him in the end. 

You do not wonder, do you, that our hero 
yielded insensibly to an influence sq subtle 
and insidious that no trace of its design was 
tangible ? 

To have a life*s devotion suddenly passed 
on with indifference, or with the calm of 
friendly pity, will shake the soul's foundations 
and stir the pride. To be at that moment 
recognized for what you are, and treated 

TOL. n. *l 
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accordingly, is very satisfying, especially if 
there is not mixed with it any show of sym- 
pathy. 

Besides, beauty, fashion, wealth, with all 
their surroundings, are seductive, and always 
have been. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE VOYAGE. 

" Oastleton !" 

" Yes." 

" This is Tuesday morning/' 

" Yes." 

" The * Scotia* sails for Liverpool to- 
morrow at twelve.. You must go in her !" 

" Yes. I have thought it carefiilly over. 

The Trust Company are involved in this 

dreadful business. This will complicate the 
affairs of Staller and Marks, and I don't know 
what next. You must run over and see them." 

Castleton^s heart beat high at the thought 
of a sudden change of scene. He had always 
entertained the idea of a short trip to Europe 
before settling to work, but had come so im- 
perceptibly in harness that the voyage was 
not made. 
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** How can I possibly leave at this time? 
Norris's case is on for to-morrow, and we 
never had so much to do," 

" I will take care of everything. I can 
say what I have to say to you in thirty 
minutes, and this evening you can make out 
a full memorandum for me." 

Thus the matter was settled, and Pulsifer 
went straight to his work. Before the half- 
hour had gone, he had finished. 

'*A11 this wiU occupy you twenty-four 
hours after you reach London, possibly forty- 
eight hours, and your work will be done." 

" No doubt. I will be with you again in 
a month." 

" Not under three months. That is the 
extent of your vacation. I am going to lay 
out your tour." 

" But three months will not give time for 
a trip over Europe. I may see London and 
Paris, although, I am told, it takes a year to 
know much about them." 

" That is some of Du Barry's fol de rol. 
The idiot has been in Europe all his life, and 
I will be bound, when you return, you will 
know more about it than he does." 

** Rather an extravagant statement, that." 

" Not at all. I mean what I say. It 
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takes a wise man to understand that a part 
is better than the whole ; often a very small 
part. GUmpses are everything. They awaken, 
they excite, they stimulate ; we enjoy them 
without satiety. I have been twice abroad. 
Flying visits, both times, which I enjoyed to 
the utmost. GUmpses, nothing but ghmpses. 
T never shall forget passing at midnight 
through the old town of Rouen, in Normandy. 
No railways then. The diligence was brought 
to a halt for twenty minutes. It was a bright 
night. After swallowing a cup of coflfee, one 
of the hangers-on of the cabaret told us the 
cathedral was but half a block off, and we 
should have time to go to it. No one stirred 
but myself. I gave the fellow a few sous, 
and he pointed out the spot. I hurried to it. 
There stood the magnificent pile, marvellously 
conspicuous by the light of the moon. I 
looked at it a moment, and went in — Catholic 
churches are never closed, you know — I 
walked the entire length of the cathedral, 
through entrance, nave, and* choir. I stood, 
and saw how the moonbeams, falling on the 
painted glass, displayed the old illuminations, 
saw about me pictures, and chapels, and 
statues of saints, and the Christ, and the 
Virgin, and just then heard the conductor's 
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horn sounding for departure. I sprang out. 
I had seen enough. Do you think I would 
exchange that glimpse for a whole day ot 
careful inspectiqn? No, indeed.*' 

Anyone who had listened to Pulsifer at 
that moment would have given full credit to 
his assertion that he had been a romantic 
young fellow. 

" So through life. I speak of enjoyments," 
he continued. " We should sip, not quaff; 
delicately touch, not handle. To come with 
delight, to leave with regret; to feel you 
never see enough; to not investigate — I 
mean, no picking flowers to pieces to find 
the perfume — to keep always a reserve force 
and something perpetually before you, is the 
secret of enjoyment. Glimpses, glimpses." 

Castleton smiled. " I half suspect,'* he 
said, ^* that you have improvised this whole 
affair out of a not very necessary or urgent 
business. I shall assuredly follow your sug- 
gestions in partaking of the entertainment, 
since you are my host." 

" Good. I want you to do what folks 
are always laughed at for doing. When you 
are in London, drive around two, or three, 
or four days like mad. You must scamper 
to Rome. Your most enthusiastic glow will 
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be when, like Paul, you get a sight of it from 
the Three Taverns. You might almost 
afford to turn back at that moment, but you 
may as well look inside St. Peter's and tread 
the Coliseum, but no investigations. Quit by 
the Appian Way, and think over your classics. 
After that, look at the Nile. You will readily 
get to Cairo, not further up, though. Keep 
on the go, and muster all the guide-books 
that can be had into your service. Not for 
immediate use, but when you return. Then 
for year3 you may have a charming occu- 
pation, in reading up on where you have 
been. With your glimpses to aid your 
imagination and the guide-books to help you 
locate your fancies, you will have secured the 
true charm, the very aroma of travel. I will 
look in on you about nine this evening. And, 
let me make a suggestion, we will say nothing 
about this little trip till you are off." 

" I don't think there will be much oppor- 
tunity," said Castleton, smiling. 

** Ahem ! you know what I mean, no 
bidding good-bye and so forth. Not worth 
the trouble." 

** I think I ought to run in and see Du 
Barry, he lodges very near me.'* 

" As you like, but " 
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" Miss Digby, you were going to say ; she 
left town yesterday for a week's absence." 

"How exactly lie knows all about it," 
said Pulsifer, musingly. " Well. I will not 
keep you longer. This evening at nine." 

Castleton spent an hour at the oflSlce to 
put certain matters in shape. Then he 
started on his walk home. 

Perhaps it was by sheer habit that as he 
came to Mrs. Delaine's house, he stopped and 
rang the bell. Perhaps he felt that courtesy 
required, after her many attentions, he should 
tell her he was about to leave town. 

He passed into the library, no one was 
there; he turned into a species of boudoir 
adjoining; it Was a favourite place where 
Mrs. Delaine liked to sit. As he came in, 
her musical voice greeted him* 

" You are late." 

Very simple words ; but, interpreted, they 
meant a great deal. They showed that Cas- 
tleton came so often and so regularly that 
this deviation was noted and spoken of; 
spoken of famiharly, with a touch of re- 
proach. 

She was seated in an exquisite little fancy 
chair, abook lay upon her lap, and as she looked 
up at Castleton, her very eyeUdswere sufiFused. 
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She liad never before permitted herself to 
exhibit such signs of intense feehng. She 
had them always at command, but they had 
been kept in abeyance. 

Why she had concluded to advance her 
lines on that particular day, I do not know ; 
but I do know she had been an hour deciding 
just what pose to assume. 

" You are late." She held out her hand 
as she spoke ; it was very white .and beauti- 
ful, with fingers tapering in a perfect propor- 
tion, without rings of any sort; just the 
simple, warm flesh and blood hand. 

Ca^tleton held it in his own for a moment, 
and made no reply. He felt, he hardly knew 
how. Suddenly her relations seemed to have 
changed toward him. How young she looked 
that moment, how innocent, how loving, and 
trustful ! 

I cannot tell what would have been 
the result of the interview had Castleton's 
head not been full of his trip — some sort of 
denouement, doubtless ', for it is evident the 
lady had been preparing for it. As it was, 
after the moment's pause, the spell was 
broken. 

" I have come to say adios. I am going 
away." 
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She turned very pale. "What do you 
mean ?'* 

" I sail in the * Scotia * to-morrow." 

" With whom ?*' 

" A large number of passengers in gene- 
ral, with no one in particular/ 

" Do you really go alone ?' 

She was still mortally pale, but her eyes 
flashed dangerously. 

" Why not ? Don*t you think I can be 
trusted across the sea ?'* 

" And you will not sit down ?** 

" It is but two hours since this was de- 
cided, and I really have not a moment.** 

He sat down, nevertheless. 

Mrs. Delaine rose quietly, and took a seat 
by him on the sofa. She suddenly assumed 
a look of the greatest interest. " Tell me 
about it," she said in a low, intense tone, 
which imphed confidences between them. 

At any other time Castleton would have 
noticed it ; but his thoughts were on the 
voyage and on nothing else. 

Mrs. Delaine sat very still, listening in a 
timid, child-like, half-finghtened manner to his 
brief explanation. This manner was partly as- 
sumed, partly as she had of late really begun 
to feeL 
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" And what am I to do if you go ? What 
will become of those dreadftil business mat- 
ters ?" 

Castleton could not help laughing. 

" You seem to forget that Mr. Pulsifer 
is still here/* 

** No, I do not ; but I have learned to 
rely on you so much in everything, that I 
cannot bear to have you leave me even for a 
few months/' 

The tears were starting. She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes in the prettiest 
manner possible. 

Castleton was decidedly embarrassed. A 
more experienced man would have under- 
stood the scene. He did not. 

Mrs. Delaine was vexed at his stupidity ; 
but she could do no more than keep her beau- 
tiful lace kerchief to her face, and utter a 
pretty little sob. 

Oastleton took the hand which was not 
employed, and which lay innocently near him, 
as if waiting his touch (he was really sorry for 
her), and pressing it kindly, he said, " I am 
much grieved that you feel as you do. You 
know I am to return very]soon, and then we 
will totally rout your enemies, depend on it. 
Good-bye.'* 
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She did not look up nor change position, 
except to raise the hand which Castleton re- 
leased, so that her face and kerchief were 
now buried in both hands, adding to the 
effectiveness of the scene. 

In this way she allowed him to leave 
without a word. When he had gone, the 
lady kept her posture for a minute from sheer 
vexation. 

" What a strange man ! frigid as ice ! but 
he is not frigid, I know he is not ; else his 
presence would not tantalize me so. I am 
glad he is going abroad. He will learn 
something. And when he returns, ah ^ 
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Once outside the house, Castleton breathed 
more freely ; though he felt as if a coil had in 
some way been thrown around him. Hurry- 
ing on, he came where Du Barry had his 
lodgings. He caught him just as he was 
going to his dinner, and told his errand in a 
word. 

" Du Barry was astonished. He fancied 
he had the monopoly of Europe, and here 
was his old friend about to trespass on his 
territory. 

** When do you return ?" he asked. 

" In about three months." 
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** Three years, you mean." 

" Three months." 

" Really, Castleton, for three months it is 
not worth your while. Trust me for that, 
who know Europe." 

" I dare say, but I -have decided. You 
speak too late. If I pass through Nurem- 
berg, I will have my eye out for the Commis- 
sionaires who infested your way so much." 

"Nuremberg!" exclaimed Du Barry, 
changing colour. " Nuremberg ! You really 
don't expect to get to Nin*emberg ?" 

" I am sure I don't know. I s^hall be all 
the time on the mm ; if I can spend a day in 
your fgfvourite town, I would like to do it." 

« Oh, there is nothing which would in- 
terest you there for an entire day, nothing ; 
•besides, it is out of the beaten route." 

" That is why I should Uke it. If I do 
go there, I will leave your card with your 
friends, and try to treat the Commissionaires 
as you did." 

*^ I would not recommend the Baierischer 
Hof. You will find the Wittelsbacher Hof, 
near the post-oflBce, much more convenient." 

"Thanks. I have not tlie least idea 
whether I go there or not, but I will not 
forget." 
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Let me put the name of the hotel down 
for you." 

Gastleton, long after, had reason to recall 
the fact that Du Barry appeared particularly 
anxious when he spoke about Nuremberg and 
of the hotel; but -at the time he thought 
nothing about it. 

He said, " Good-bye," and the visit was 
over. Neither took the least satisfection 
in it. 

When Gastleton announced at home that 
he was to leave the next day, the Doctor 
gravely proposed to give him letters to Vel- 
peau and Louis, and his mother suggested an 
excellent preventive for sea-sickness. 

To Americans, unexpected changes are 
such a matter of course, that Gastleton' s 
announcement produced only some congratu- 
latory remarks about his pleasant vacation, 
and some directions in the laundry, relating 
to the young gentleman's linen* 

The next day Gastleton was on the 
steamer, tossed about in a manner not alto- 
gether personally satisfactory, but which he 
was content to make the best of, since there 
was no help for it. 

He was cut off from all relations and asso- 
ciations with the world. Outside of the ship 
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everything appeared to him a blank. And 
in becoming interested in what was imme- 
diately around him — the vessel, the crew, the 
passengers, and the element they floated on, 
— he seemed to forget he ever had or ever felt 
an interest in anything else I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

« 

A SHARP ENCOUNTER. 

Two or three weeks after the sailing of the 
" Scotia," Pulsifer met Miss Clara Digby as he 
was leaving a house which she was about to 
enter. The two were always pleased to meet, 
for the lawyer's remarks were fresh and 
entertaining, and Clara's replies piquant and 
attractive to him. 

On this occasion Pulsifer did not exhibit 
his usual disposition to stop for a brief chat 
with his fair enemy, as he used to call her. 

"A very charming day," that was all he 
said, as he was passing down, 

" Very. Pray tell me, Mr. Pulsifer, what 
sent Mr. Castleton to Europe in such a hurry?" 

" Why do you think he went in a hurry ?" 

" I saw him just as I was leaving town, 
only two days before he sailed^ and he never 
spoke of it." 
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" There it is again. Woman's logic. 
Put your two statements together, and tell 
me how it proves he went in a hurry." 

** Because," retorted Clara with provoking 
coolness, " I think he would have told me had 
he known he was going." 

' * Well, well, if that is the case, it is time 
to look into it. A very safe young gentleman 
I have for a law partner, whose relations with 
a lady are such that no important move in our 
oflBce can be kept secret from her." 

"I am glad you have discovered the 
danger ; forewarned, forearmed," 

" Have you no further questions to ask." 

" I dare say, but you did not answer my 
first. It was perhaps a little impertinent. . I 
withdraw it. Is it consistent with the rules 
of your ojfice to tell me how long Mr. 
Castleton is to be absent ?" 

" Between seven and eight years," replied 
Pulsifer, gravely. 

" I think I once heard you say there is 
nothing so beautiful as truth," retin*ned 
Clara. 

" Then you will appreciate the beauty of 
my observation. Time is measured by 
events, emotions, experiences. Castleton 
will stay abroad till he has seen as much, 

VOL. II. 8 
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and learned as mucli, and felt as much, as 
an ordinary person would in seven or eight 
years." 

Clara was piqued. She knew Pulsifer 
referred to Du Barry, when he spoke of seven 
or eight years, yet she was not willing to 
show what with her nature it was diflBcult to 
conceal. 

** I am glad the Sphinx permits some sort 
of explanation to escape him, even if it is a 
ridiculous one." 

" Wherein ridiculous ?" 

" In assuming that Mr. Castleton is 
superior to everybody else." 

" Don't you think he is ?" 
. '' No." 

" Tell me frankly, don't you think Castle- 
ton superior to every young gentleman of 
your acquaintance save one P ' 

"And if I do?" defiantly. 

" Why you are nearly right. Throw out 
that one and you would be quite right." 

" Thank you." She began to look 
angry. 

*' You won't do it, though ?" 

"Really, Mr. Pulsifer, I do not under- 
stand you," with much hauteur, 

" Nothing so beautiful as. truth." 
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" What do you mean, sir ?" ireful -and 
indignant. 

" I mean to say this, Miss Clara Digby. 
You are carried away, infatuated I may say, 
by an unworthy object. You are about to 
make shipwreck of happiness — total ship- 
wreck. Be warned in time, Grood mom- 
mg. 

The old lawyer hurried down the steps 
and walked away, muttering, " That's off my 
mind. It wotft do the least good, however.** 

Clara was in a towering passion. The 
insolence of the man was insufferable. She 
wished she had a brother to resent such 
impertinence. 

The next time she met Pulsifer she cut 
him in the most decided manner. 

The latter was right. What lie said did 
not do any good. It only confirmed Miss 
Digby more firmly in her feelings. 

I do not say she did not miss the presence 
of a noble spirit, who was to her always the 
same high-minded, disinterested fi'iend. But 
if she did, it is because the sex are never 
ready to give up an admirer, but engross, 
without conscience all who will worship 
them. 

Du Barry continued his devotions, but 
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he was too wary to be precipitate, for Miss 
Digby, infatuated if she were, was not to be 
*won by a coup. 

* It often occurred to Du Barry to allude 
to the time when he took leave of her at 
Scotenskopft, but he reserved this little bit 
of machinery for some telling occasion. His 
idea was to treat it with seriousness, and at 
the proper time to avow that from the period 
of his boyhood, when he went into exile, up 
to that very minute, his heart had been 
wholly hers. 

An observation of Clara one day made 
him alter his plan. She was ridiculing a 
desperate love affair between two very young 
people — a mere boy and girl — without think- 
ing it might well apply to the old incident 
between them. 

Du Barry joined in. "The Germans," 
he said, " call this * calf-love.' I have often 
amused myself," he continued, in the most 
careless manner possible, * thinking of my 
grand attempt at leave-taking, when a lad I 
came to bid you good-bye before sailing. 
You have forgotten it, I dare say. I am sure 
I shall always remember it, your repulse 
was so up to the mark. You could not do it 
better to-day," and Du Barry laughed heartily. 
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Clara was considerably annoyed, for she 
had laid this little affair up as one of her 
heart treasures, which young ladies keep 
very sacred; she disliked to have it pro- 
faned by such an allusion. She felt obliged 
to laugh, but she made no reply, and looked 
very serious the rest of the interview. 
When Du Barry went away she tormented 
herself with the idea that he really did not 
care for her. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

HES, HOLT MOVES TO A FASHIONABLE QUARTER. 

The house in Thirty-Ninth Street, between 
Madison and the Fifth Avenues was finished 
by the middle of January. Mrs. Holt had 
been engaged for several weeks previous, 
selecting the furniture, porcelain, plate, and 
et ceteras. 

Notwithstanding the long years of seclu- 
sion and poverty, she took readily to the 
task. It was a happy sight to see the little 
woman, di'essed still in black, but with exqui- 
site taste, driving from shop to shop, to 
accomplish her pleasant duty. 

She encountered a good many of her old 
acquaintances, who were not slow to recog- 
nize her changed fortunes. She had already 
renewed her acquaintance with two or three 
of her most intimate school friends, and when 
the house was fiirnished, and she had moved 
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in it, she was astonished at the number of 
cards that accumulated on her table. 

Still the widow Holt did not forget the 
days of her adversity. She would have pre- 
ferred a more retired, a less ostentatious Ufe ; 
but to please her son I think she would have 
undertaken anything — even the round dances. 

The old gentleman over the way appeared 
to take a great interest in what was going 
on. He inquired of his man the name of the 
new comers, and was told it was Holt. 

It did not, in this connection, raise a 
thought of his niece, whom he had for years 
utterly lost sight of. But when, one day, 
he met Mrs. Holt point blank at the corner 
of the street (she had thrown aside her 
veil), and with the freedom of age had stared 
curiously at her, he was struck with the 
extraordinary resemblance to his niece. 

He went home in a brown study. He 
began to catechise Thomas. " Do you know 
anything about our neighbours opposite ? " 

Now gossip flies fast, and our servants 
are apt to know much more than we do 
ourselves. Thomas, long since, was in pos- 
session of the whole story; Mr. Dezing's 
coachman had told him the very romantic 
history. It had been told the coachman in 
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the most sentimental style by his mistress' 
lady's-maid, who had it from Mrs. Dezing 
herself. 

That lady was very intimate with Mrs. 
Holt when she was Gertrude Lansing, and 
had sympathized with her in her love affair 
with the artist, and was in raptures to hear 
of her re-established fortunes. You may be 
sure, therefore, that the tale was not told to 
the advantage of Mr. Lansing, the uncle, and 
that it lost nothing in the transmission from 
one servant, to another. 

When, therefore, Thomas was directed to 
ascertain something about the new-comers, 
the occupation was that of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. But he betrayed no knowledge 
of the subject till a few days later, when the 
old gentleman, still pestered by the resem- 
blance which continued to haunt him (I don^t 
wonder it did haunt him, for his wife was an 
invalid, and he was childless, and it made 
him recal Gertrude's happy, innocent face) 
again put some question to his man; the 
latter looked queer, and hesitated, and finally 
ventured to speak. 

" I did hear, sir — ^but folks do talk strange, 
you know, sir — that the gentleman and his 
mother be some relations to you, sir — that is 
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to say, sir, used to be, sir, a great many years 
ago, sir; but in course, sir, you would best 
know about that yourself, sir." 

" Relations ? what sort of relations ? Tell 
me just what you heard, Thomas/' 

" Well, sir, you will excuse me, sir, but I 
did hear how that the lady — that is, Mrs. 
Holt, sir — had been formerly — I mean very 
many years ago, sir, certainly by no means 
now, sir, leastwise not of late years, sir " 

*^Out with it. What are you hanging 
back about, twisting yourself intp a double 
ampersand ! " 

Thomas looked fiightened. 

" Why don't you say what it is ? Do 
you think I care for the tittle-tattle of the 
neighbourhood ? " 

" In course not, sir ; that is why I never 
spoke about it, sir ; but I will inquire, since 
you tell me to, sir." 

" Inquire ! Why, you have the whole 
story at your tongue's end. What the d — ^1 
is the matter with you ? Proceed 1 " 

*^ It is nothing at aU, sir. They only say 
the lady used to be your niece, sir, but that 
was a long time ago, sir." 

" Used to be I I should like to know, if 
she used to be my niece, what she is now ? " 
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" I really cannot say, sir," replied Thomas, 
demurely. 

" I tell you what it is, Thomas, other people 
appear to know a good deal more about 
my family affairs than I do myself, and I 
advise you, for the fiiture, to be careful how 
you listen to their nonsense." 

With this reprimand, Thomas was dis- 
missed ; but the old man was uneasy. 

That night he woke, and thought how 
pleasant it would be if such a sweet-looking 
little lady as he saw opposite formed a part 
of his family. And for the first time it 
occurred to him that he had made a mis- 
take. 

He would not have thought so had he 
been told his niece continued to struggle 
with destitution, or had died in the struggle. 
There would have been no repentance then. 
But to see her emerge into the world his 
equal in society, so attractive, and with so 
many friends, why, in this view of the case, 
he was ready to acknowledge his error. He 
went to sleep again, cogitating how he could 
bring about a reconcihation. 

It seems he formed a very simple scheme 
to effect his object. He observed that Holt 
invariably walked home. He managed, there- 
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fore, to put liiinself in his way one afternoon, 
as he was coming along the Avenue. 

" Good evening, sir," he said, blandly. 

Holt nodded. 

" I think, young gentleman, we ought to 
know each other," 

There was no reply. 

" 1 say I think you and I ought to be 
acquainted.' 

" Do you ? 

" I feel quite sure now you don't know 
my name" — very good-natured and quizzical. 

Holt stopped short, anjd looked fixedly at 
the old gentleman, who also stopped. 

" I do know it, though," he repUed, 
presently. 

" But you don't know who I am, for all 
that " — a little triumphantly. 

Holt again turned on the questioner. " I 

know you," he said, "for a bad, selfish old 

man, who treated with a refined cruelty a 

young, tender girl, who had been taught to 

call you father. Don't flatter yourself that 

I am ignorant. I have kept watch of you 

aU my life, waiting for just this moment. Gro 

your way. Do not dare to speak to me again, 

else I shall be tempted not to regard your 
grey hairs." 
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Without waiting for reply, or fiirther 
demonstration, Holt strode rapidly across 
the street, his face working with rage, his 
hands clenched, and his long arms swinging 
to and fro. 

It was some time before Mr. Lansing 
could recover sufficient self-possession to 
proceed. He stood looking after Holt as 
the latter walked furiously on, and exclaimed 
several times, " God bless me 1 " 

Thomas, who had witnessed the whole 
scene from the comer, as he was returning 
from an errand, remarked to Mr. Dezing's 
coachman, that when his master came home 
that day, he was ** completely flabbergasted." 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOLT AT CHUBOH. 

William Holt came and went to the new 
house as he formerly came and went to the 
rooms in the Sixth Avenue* He avoided his 
mother's visitors, while he took the greatest 
pains to provide for their reception, and 
appeared to glory in the success of his plan 
to restore her to society. 

His mother understood this, and did not 
attempt to interfere with his moods. He 
occupied a back room in the upper storey of 
the house, where was placed a single iron 
bedstead, covered with a hard mattrass. Two 
or three necessary articles made up the fur- 
niture. Here he slept, and here, with the 
book he happened to be engaged with, he 
would go and spend the time, if there was 
company in the house ; when they had leffe, 
he would descend to a little sitting-room, his 
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motlier's favourite resort, and remain there. 
No matter what he was doing, he preferred 
always to be with her. And so time passed. 

One grievance filled the widow's soul. It 
was William's unbelief. She dared call it by- 
no other name. He never attended church. 
He shrank fi:om any allusion to religious 
subjects, and a sneer was on his face at the 
mention of a clergyman. 

In their period of unrelenting poverty, 
Mrs. Holt forbore to remonstrate with her 
son. But when his fortunes changed, and 
wealth flowed in on them, she could no 
longer postpone what seemed to her an 
imperative duty. 

One evening, therefore, ^ks they were 
sitting together, she approached the subject. 

" William, do you never intend to go to 
church ?" 

Holt's fi:'ame appeared convulsed by some 
internal emotion. He perceived that his 
mother had resolved to open a subject he 
hoped would be for ever sealed. 

He did not at first answer,; but seeing 
that she waited for a response, he said in a 
low tone, " Why ask me ?'^ 

** Because, William, I must do it. It 
is the source of great unhappiness to me 
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that you exhibit a disregard of sacred 
things/* 

"I do not disregard things / consider 
sacred, but I detest priestcraft and all other 
hypocrisy/' 

* * And do you never intend to go to church ? ' ' 

"Never." 

Mrs. Holt rose and essayed to leave the 
room. She really hardly knew what she 
was doing. The stern, severe " Never," fell 
on her ears hke some irrevocable doom — doom 
for her child. 

It was the first harsh word he had ever 
spoken to her. Through all their hardships 
and sufferings, despite his fierce, ungovern- 
able temper and passionate outbreaks, he had 
never spoken to her a word before with such 
an emphasis. She felt she could not endure 
it, and attempted, as I have said, scarce 
knowing why, to leave the room. 

' She only reached the door. Then leaning 
against it she gave way to her grief in a 
burst of passionate demonstrations, in sobs 
and tears and hysterical groans. 

Holt rose and walked up and down the 
little apartment. His look was hard — hard as 
stone. Up and down, down and up, with an ex- 
pression which got to be almost demoniacal. 
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Suddenly it changed. He stepped up, 
and laid his hand on her arm. 

" Mother, I wiU go/' 

She did not appear to regard him. The 
paroxysm had got control of her. 

" Mother," he repeated, " do you not hear 
me ? I tell you I will go." 

She appeared a little quieter, but it was 
evident, for the moment, she could not 
respond. 

"Mother," exclaimed Holt, ''for God's 
sake do not go on so. Speak to me !" 

" Why do you say for God's sake, William, 
if you don't believe in a God ?" she asked, 
looking at him for the first time. 

" Nobody dares say I do not believe in a 
God. Did you hear me tell you I would go to 
church ?" 

" No, no ; did you tell me so, William ?" 

'' I did." 

He passed quietly out of the door as he 
spoke, unwilling to prolong the scene. He 
resorted to his usual method for restoring 
his composure — a walk. 

" I would go into hell to save her a single 
pang," he muttered between his teeth, as he 
descended to the side- walk, " why not into a 
church ? there is my oath to the contrary. 
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but I will break it, if it is to make her feel 



easier." 



When he came home, about ten o'clock 
that night, he was in his ordinary mood, and 
greeted his mother quite as usual. 
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" Abel, where do you go Sundays ? 

" Do you mean to what meeting ?" 

" Yes.'' 

" Same one always." 

" I forget about it." 

" Methodist meeting-house in Street." 

** What time does it go in ?" 

'' Half.past ten in the morning, half-past 
three in the afternoon." 

" Good preacher ?" 

" First-rate. Ain't afraid of any body. 
No kid glove or fancy soap. Won't you come 
and hear him ?" 

" I rather think I will.'' And Holt went. 

He saw a small, middle-aged man enter 

the pulpit not in any way remarkable in 

appearance. After the usual exercises, to 

which Holt paid not the least attention, 

the preacher announced his text : Matthew vii. 

20. " Wherefore^ by their fruits ye shall 

know themy 

The subject was one which would 
VOL. n. ^ 
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naturally attract Holt. The discourse was 
fragmentary, and altogether practical. I 
subjoin some brief extracts from it. 

" My friends/' said the minister, " people 
are all the time trying to make creeds and 
forms answer for good deeds. As I have 
often told you, there is no intrinsic virtue in 
either, any more than there is piety in the 
mere act of coming to church. [ don't know 
the various motives which may bring you 
here to-day ; but the great question is, what 
fruit do you produce on week-days ? Answer 
me that 1 Never mind Sundays. It is the six 
days of the week 1 ask you about, and if they 
are spent in a perpetual selfish strife without 
a thought of doing some good, do you believe 
you will be any the better for coming here on 
the Sabbath day ? I doubt it. It only goes 
to show your hypocrisy. It is as much as to 
say, I will pay up for six days' service of the 
devil by putting on my Sunday coat for a few 
hours, and crying, * Lord, Lord.' 

"Look over the world, and apply these 
words, *jBi/ their fruits ye shall knoiv them,'' 
fruits which bear from day to day and year to 
year not a single last gasp crop. There is a 
great deal of that going on. A man, after a 
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long life of selfish acquisition, without a 
generous emotion, but always having the one 
object, namely, how to get the best of a 
bargain, or an ' operation,' when he finds it 
is time to leave this world, and he knows he 
cannot use his capital in the world to come, I 
say such a man often turns philanthropist, 
and gives money here and gives it there, and 
his name appears in the newspapers, and 
monuments are raised to him, and he goes 
down to the grave with great glorification. 

" Now what would our Lord say to such a 
man ? He would say, * Friend, you had no 
right to amass all that wealth. You are now 
three- score and ten, and during the fifty years 
in which you have been getting it together 
you have neglected my work, you have done 
and permitted much evil all those fifty years, 
and have become, by reason of your great 
possessions purse-proud, vain, and selfish, 
and now, as you are about to die, you seek 
still to aggrandize yourself by giving *away 
what no longer belongs to you, 

" Ah, brethren, do not put off your good 
performances till fear of the judgment urges 
you. Let your daily lives overflow with 
kindness to one another. Then we shall have 
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heaven upon earth. Seek not to acquire 
great wealth. If you are prospered, distribute 
as you go along. It is by the personal eflFort 
of every human being to be good, and not by 
preaching, that the world is to be reformed. 
A great preacher, or a great lecturer, or a 
great moral essayist, cannot do half the good 
that one sincere disciple of Christ does who 
lives according to the law of love.*' 

Holt was a good deal surprised to find he 
had been listening to the sermon, and that it 
was already at an end. 

He stopped, curious to look at the preacher 
as he passed out, but he could perceive no 
mark of consciousness or self-sufficiency in 
his bearing. 

He turned away, disappointed with the 
scrutiny. He had calculated on discovering 
something in the preacher's face which should 
not accord with what he had been saying, 
possibly which might give the lie to it. 

He walked home slowly with his long 
arms behind him. The next Sunday lie went 
to hear the same man again! 



BOOK YL 



In the tide 
Of BO long time, if mid the easy flow 
Of wished events some tyrannous blast assail us. 
What marvel P 

JEschyluB. — ^Agamem., 592. 



BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER I. 

EVENTS REASONAKLY TO BE EXPECTED. 

The reader must imagine the lapse of a 
twelvemonth; 

We will give a brief resume of the year's 
occurrences. 

Virginia Randall married Charley Graves 
a few weeks after the famous party at Mrs.' 
Enos Foote's, and returning from the usual 
wedding excursion, the young people went 
quietly to live with Virginia's parents, the 
income of Graves being scarcely sufficient to 
support himself, much less the fine lady who 
had now become his wife. 

Virginia was very happy. She loved her 
husband, and loved to be at home. Graves 
was never so content. He never had so easy 
or so comfortable a time before. 
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Randall was engaged on a very heavy rail- 
road contract in the West, and was obliged 
to be a great deal absent, so that Graves had 
almost entire control in the house. Indeed, 
he considered himself quite the same as if he 
were the proprietor. Considering Virginia 
was an only child^ whose wishes had always 
been regarded by her father, the fellow was 
not far from right. By his marriage he had 
stepped into the enjoyment of a fortune with- 
out even the trouble of managing it. 

He soon quitted the house of Flint and 
Collet, where he enjoyed a good salary, and 
set up to be a broker in a small way, on his 
own account; with what success we shall 
presently see. 

Ellsworth was deeply chagrined at the 
triumph of his rival in carrying off the only 
girl he had ever really cared for. He began 
to entertain a subtle hate toward Virginia, 
because she had trifled with him, and he re- 
solved many bitter things in his mind. In a 
few months he married a homely and very 
common -place girl, with a large sum in ready 
cash, and thereupon was admitted a junior 
partner in the house of Jacob Hhngsworth 
and Co. 

Virginia laughed when she heard of Ells- 
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worth's marrying " that fright." The next 
time they met in society she congratulated 
him warmly, and was particularly pohte to 
Mrs. Ellsworth, remaining a long time with 
her, either from sheer amiabiUty, or that 
Ellsworth might see the diflFerence between 
the two.. 

Castleton returned from his European 
tour after an absence of a httle more than 
three months. Following Pulsifer's sug- 
gestions, he had kept constantly on the move, 
and saw much more than was in his original 
programme. Pulsifer was in raptures. He 
no longer feared for his protege. And he was 
right. Castleton had come back with his eyes 
open to a wider circumference, his notions of 
men and things expanded, and his sense of 
what was before him greatly enlarged. 

Besides, there is nothing so well calculated 
to help advance a young man of decided 
merit and ability as a genuine disappointment 
in love. It serves to settle disturbed and 
unequal sympathies ; it fills the soul with high 
resolves, it nerves the resolution to combat 
all conceivable obstacles. 

I do not suppose for the sake of securing 
these desirable ends, any young man who reads 
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this will be willing voluntarily to expose him- 
self to the contingency ; but let him be com- 
forted if he must do so, that there is in it this 
consolation. 

When Castleton returned, affairs had so 
far advanced between Miss Digby and Du 
Barry that everybpdy said they were engaged. 
The report was premature, but it might be- 
come true any day. Castleton accepted it. 
He was shaken to the foundations, but the 
shock passed, and left him serene, ready to 
reap the advantages I have so benevolently 
depicted for the consolation of disappointed 
lovers. 

When he called on Clara, he treated her 
with the familiarity of old friendship, but with 
none of the devotion which had marked his 
previous conduct. Miss Digby was quick to 
perceive the change. She was of a nature 
too noble to be piqued by it, yet she was too 
much of a woman not to feel a secret regrqt. 
She was astonished to see such an improve- 
ment in her old lover, and all within three or 
four months. It was not perceptible in any 
particular thing, but in his entire presence 
and bearing. He was a little encrusted before 
in mannerism. This had dropped from him 
as if by magic. 
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As for Du Barry, I regret to say he 
treated his friend with a good deal of super- 
ciUousness when speaking of Europe, and 
advanced his own opinions ahnost offensively, 
as if whatever Castleton might think after so 
rapid a tonr, amounted to just nothing at all. 

Mrs. Holt had been particularly fortunate 
in renewing her acquaintance with her old 
friends, and in extending it. It was marvel- 
lous what a favourite she became, and how 
everybody suddenly discovered what a 
"charming, sweet, fascinating dear little 
creature she was ; so lovely and disinterested ; 
so perfectly lady-like, and so aristocratic." 

The fact is, she crossed nobody's path, 
she was in nobody's way. She had no design 
in anything she did, except to gratify her son. 
So that she did not provoke the jealousy even 
of the most envious or ill-natured. At the 
same time her soirees were delightftd, and her 
reunions of the most select description. 

It was to be observed that you met there 
many artists of distinction, men who, years 
before, while "Holt" was enthusiastically at 
work at Scotenskopft, could be found, during 
the summer, scattered in various nooks and 
quarters of the countiy, scene hunting, and 
in the winter occupying all sorts and sizes of 
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atelisrSj which they ambitiously styled studios, 
and where they laboured persistently for fame 
and a modicum of ready money. 

Here were now assembled the successful 
ones [where were they who, perhaps equally 
deserving, had gone down in the struggle ?], 
all of whom, of course, remembered *^ Holt." 
They spoke of him with much affection, and 
praised him to the widow without stint. I 
need not say how happy this made her, and 
how she redoubled her efforts to please such 
dear friends of her husband. 

In fact, there did not assemble in the 
whole town so agreeable and positively so 
high-toned a set as that which met weekly at 
charming Mrs. Holt's, The fame of these 
receptions began to spread, so that many 
who were not acquainted with her eagerly 
sought an introduction. Mrs. Holt's good 
nature would certainly have yielded to these 
flattering overtures, did not her son occasion- 
ally interposa Without appearing to notice 
what was passing, he kept a careful watch, 
and thus maintained the exclusiveness of his 
mother's salon. 



Castleton's views, on coming home, were 
nsiderably changed as to his position vis^' 
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d'Vis the fashionable and fascinating Mrs. 
Delaine, but not in the way the lady had 
counted on. He called on her within a 
reasonable time after his return, but his cus- 
tomary and aljnost daily visits were not 
renewed. 

She, on her part, was more desperately 
enamoured than ever. The alteration in 
Castleton was just what was required to 
perfect him in the eyes of the beautiful 
woman of the world. How bitterly then was 
she disappointed to find him no longer visit- 
ing her in his old familiar way. 

She did not at first exhibit any sense of 
this. She was a first class strategist, and did 
nothing precipitately. On the contrary, she 
took time to consider. It led to a careful 
reforming of her lines, and a skilful prepara- 
tion for a fresh attempt. 

The outposts which she had once actually 
captured, she found, to all appearance, well 
fortified, and in a condition to resist surprises. 
In vain she resumed her frequent consulta- 
tions about the great lawsuit. They proved 
only consultations. There was no longer 
opportunity for avowals of personal interest 
about Castleton's attachment for Miss Digby. 
His relations with that joung lady were 
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settled beyond any question. What then was 
to be done ? She must resort to a coup de 
main. 

Thus much for the year which we rapidly 
pass over, in order to raise the curtain on 
new scenes and more exciting incidents. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BALL IN MOTION — WHERE WILL IT STOP ? 

Randall, the railroad contractor, had as 
abeady intimated, embarked in a large 
operation in the West. He had secured an 
immense contract. It embraced the con- 
struction of the entire line, for which he was 
to receive in payment the first mortgage 
bonds of the road at a very low figure. He 
calculated on clearing a million, at least, out 
of this enterprise. He had always been very 
successful, and he had never had so large or 
80 favourable a contract as this. 

But the pitcher may go once too often to 
the fountain, and be broken. 

The banking house, and it was an emi- 
nent one, on which Randall relied to place 
his bonds failed, with a large amount of these 
securities, which had been entrusted to them, 
in their possession. Randall had made a 
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most favourable arrangement with this house, 
by which he was to receive all the money 
necessary to carry out his work. The agree- 
ment with the bankers put him quite at his 
ease, and left him free to exercise his energy 
in pushing the construction of the line. 

Agreements are nothing but pieces of 
paper, when the makers' names become 
worthless. Eandall not only was forced to 
look about for new parties to fiimish money, 
but he suflTered much loss and inconvenience 
in having so large an amount locked up with 
the bankrupt firm. 

He was not a man to succumb at the 
first blow. He had resolution and nerve. 
Failing for the time to secure the desired 
cooperation, he sold, with quick decision, his 
house and fiirniture in New York, and some 
other valuable property, to put himself in 
ready funds for the immediate demands of 
the work, and prepared to remove his family 
at once to the West, the better to devote his 
whole time and energy to it. 

Virginia was his only child, his darling. 
He wished her to accompany them with her 
husband. He would give Graves a con- 
fidential position in his general ofiice. He 
required, more than ever, some one in whom 
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he could place implicit trust, so that nothing 
appeared more opportune than his sugges- 
tion. 

Graves, however, was unwilling to leave 
New York. Virginia, whose character dis- 
played itself on the occasion, urged and 
implored him to do so. She used every argu- 
ment and every appeal, but he doggedly 
resisted her. 

"Father!" she exclaimed, "I will go 
with you and mamma, if you think I can be 
of any service to you." 

"No, my child," was his reply; "since 
your husband decides not to go, it is your 
duty to remain with him. Your mother and 
I are used to vicissitudes, don't trouble your- 
self about us. I shall put all right in a 
twelvemonth, and then we will all come to- 
gether again." 

When Mr. and Mrs. Eandall quitted New 

York, Graves took his- wife to the Fifth 

Avenue hotel, with which establishment he 

seemed perfectly delighted. Virginia did not 

like hotel life at all, although she was the 

most attractive young woman in the house, 

and all of Graves' gentlemen acquaintances — 

and he had a' great many — were very polite 

to her; 

VOL. n. \^ 
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This was now not in the least to her taste. 
While a young lady, she certainly made every 
effort to retain as many admirers as possible ; 
but when she married her conduct changed, 
in totOf disappointing a good many gentle- 
men who were counting on some very agree- 
able flirtations. 

Virginia felt the loss of her home deeply, 
but she tried to prevent her husband seeing 
that she was suffering from the change. 

It was not long before the young man 
realized the difference between living on a 
most liberal scale at his father-in-law's house, 
without the least expense, unless to pay his 
tailor's bills, which he did not do very regu- 
larly, and actually supporting himself and his 
wife at* one of the most expensive hotels 
in the city, where bills are "presented 

weekly." 

I will say this for Graves. He tried to 

do his best. He sought business with con- 
siderable pertinacity, and even brought him- 
self to call on Ellsworth, now a prosperous 
stock-broker, and ask him in an off-hand way 
to give him whatever outside orders he might 
have. 

Ellsworth received his late rival with 
more than usual cordiality ; he bad previously 
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heard of Randairs bad luck ; he asked him 
to sit down, and managed by a show of sym- 
pathy, to worm out of him just how he was 
situated. 

"We have very few outside orders to 
give," he said, at the conclusion of the inter- 
view ; " but rely on it, I shall certainly send 
you what we do have." 

Nothing could seem fairer; yet after 
Graves got in the street, and recalled the 
whole scene, he felt, he knew not why, dis- 
satisfied and half sorry that he had called. 

As for Ellsworth, when the door closed 
on his old friend, a look of malignant triumph 
passed over his face, and he said to himself, 
as he mechanically took out his watch, regard- 
ing it intently: "I wiU give him six months." 

Alas ! the most expensive house and 
double lot in New York will not go far to- 
ward building a railroad. Randall knew this 
better than most people. What he hoped 
when he sold out was to " bridge over" a 
short period, when he would make fresh 
arrangements for capital, and pursue his 
course without even the semblance of an 
interruption. But the bonds lodged with 
the failing house began to appear in the 
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market, and were sold at a greatly depreciated 
price. 

This was a blow to immediate negociation, 
besides, it alarmed the railroad company. 
The directors began to fear that Eandall 
would not be able to carry out his contract, 
and as is almost always the case, they took 
steps calculated to prevent his doing so. 

They declined issuing any more bonds — 
though he was in no default — unless security 
was given for the faithful appropriation of 
their proceeds. 

Eandall, though indignant, tried mild and 
persuasive means. It did not avail. Then 
he resorted to the courts forr redress. There 
are few who do not know what that means. 
The railroad company which, without a road, 
amounted merely to a paper charter, was soon 
shorn of its vitality, and Randall (in. business 
parlance) ruined. 

He was not a man long to stay in such a 
condition. The country was wide, and enter- 
prises numerous. He was about to turn his 
attention to a new project, which presented 
a very favourable aspect,, when he was seized 
with bilious fever, which carried, him off in a 
few days. 

This sad event happened' in- a-, rude 
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straggling village, if village it could be called, 
on the line of the road he was working so 
hard to construct. His wife, always devoted, 
was with him ; his daughter, whose name in 
his delirium he constantly pronounced, was a 
thousand miles away, and did not hear of 
her loss till after the funeral had taken place. 

The poor girl's senses came near leaving 
her ; but when she recovered from the shock, 
all the show and tinsel which had been before 
conspicuous had disappeared, displaying in 
its true light a noble and earnest soul. 

Before the sad intelligence reached New 
York, Graves was at his wits' ends for 
money. His wife had no idea of economy.: 
she had never been taught it ; and was, there- 
fore, scarcely to blame for continuing her 
ordinary expenditures precisely as she did 
when living at home. The bills at the hotel 
accumulated. Graves managed to stave them 
off by one excuse after another. 

At last, after borrowing small sums in 
various places, he had recourse to the pawn- 
broker. He would mend his fortunes in a 
few week& ; that was what he said to Virginia 
as an excuse for asking for her valuable jewels. 
They were given freely, with all the unreserve 
.of a generous nature^ indeed, with little re- 
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flection either, until slie was left with nothing 
of value ; even Graves' elegant lever watch 
was disposed of, and a ten-dollar " Oroide" 
substituted. But they retained their rooms 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and to all appear- 
ance affairs flowed smoothly as ever. 

Only Ellsworth, who secretly watched 
their ebb, knew by signs, to him unmistak- 
able, that the change was near. 

The death of Eandall precipitated the 
crisis. Virginia awoke as from a dream. 
She appeared suddenly to have learned the 
"life lesson." It was a terrible blow, when 
these realities came on her ; but instead of 
giving way, her nature, after the first awful 
shock, rose superior to circumstances. 

She insisted on quitting the hotel, but 
how to do it ? Graves was indebted there a 
very considerable amount, for which all their 
effects could be held. By leaving two of 
Virginia's immense trunks filled with valuable 
dresses, shawls, and laces (she had no use 
for them now, poor thing), they got away, 
and took moderate board in another quarter 
of the town, where Virginia, dressed in deep 
mourning, commenced on her melancholy life. 

After a week's reflection — the time seemed 
to her a century — she decided that they must 
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leave New York. Her mother could not come 
to her, she could not afford it ; besides, she 
had to remain and see if anything might be 
secured from the wreck of her husband's 
fortunes. 

Graves would not at once give up the 
idea of a New York life. He behaved very 
well though, and was very kind in his de- 
meanour, appearing to regard his wife's feel- 
ings much more than usual. He said he 
would make one more trial, that failing, he 
would consent to quit. 

He had determined to humble his pride, 
and make a strong appeal to Ellsworth for 
a considerable loan. He called on his old 
schoolmate early one morning. He was at 
liberty. The latter knew precisely the errand 
Graves had come on. He received him very 
pleasantly, and patiently heard his story, 
and his application for a loan of a thousand 
dollars to enable him to start again in a small 
way. 

Ellsworth was very sorry, pained, I may 
say, that it was unfortunately out of his 
power to assist him ; but he was bound by 
the articles of copartnership not to make 
private loans; and thus it was simply im- 
possible for him to aid his friend. 
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Graves was learning fast. He felt the 
ground begin to slip from under Mm. He 
endeavoured to grasp at something. He 
resolved to depart from New York, even as 
his wife desired. He summoned all his reso- 
lution, and placed his situation exactly before 
Ellsworth, who listened attentively, and with 
apparent sympathy. "Lend me two hundred 
and fifty dollars,'' he said, " so that we may 
leave here, and join my wifd's mother." 

"It is a very hard case, I declare," said 
Ellsworth, drawing a long breath. " I would 
hke to accommodate you, not only for your 
sake, but for your wife's sake, for we were 
children together. At the same time, Charley, 
you know you are very careless with your 
money — I was going to say reckless, only I 
don't wish to hurt your feehngs at this time, 
especially; but to tell you the truth, if you 
think seriously of quitting New York, and you 
require my aid, I would prefer your wife should 
call, and talk the matter over with me by her- 
self ; you must not be vexed ; you know how 
you always did make way with money." 

The blood rushed to Graves' face. He 
started to his feet, and clenching his hand, 
he raised it threateningly. " Harry Ells- 
worth, I have half a mind to smash your face 
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for you for what you have said. Take your 
fingers ojff that bell, or I will do it. Just you 
give ine now the slightest provocation, if you 
dare." 

Ellsworth was not a coward, but the 
** junior partner" could not afford a brawl 
within the sacred precincts of the bureau. 
Graves' blood was up. Evidently he was 
capable of dangerous acts. Like all men of 
easy nature, it required an extraordinary spur 
to excite him, but when fully roused his 
temper was fierce and uncontrollable. Ells- 
worth understood this, and waited quietly, 
after the first impulse, for his adversary's 
rage to expend itself. 

Graves at last paused for breath. 

"Have you finished?" asked Ellsworth 
in a tone whose calmness was enough to set 
Graves on fire again. 

" No, I have but just begun. I want to 
tell you that you are a !" 

It is needless to reproduce these epi- 
thets. They were of the most severe and 
stinging description. I do not think Ells- 
worth would have borne them ; but as Graves 
concluded, he turned .and left the room, 
nearly upsetting, in his fury, the " head of 
the house," Jihe quiet and sedate Mr. Tilings- 
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worth, who happened at that moment to be 
coming in. 

Leaving Ellsworth to make what explana- 
tion he chose, his temples swollen, his face 
flushed, his pulses beating fiercely. Graves 
came out on the side- walk, and stood for a 
moment irresolute. 

The sight of the throng pushing hur- 
riedly in all directions recalled him to his 
miserable situation. He made a strong 
efibrt to be composed. Then he resumed his 
labours — ^namely, the attempt to borrow a 
considerable sum of money. 

It was in vain. Everybody seemed to 
know of Randall's death, and to understand 
the situation it left Graves in. He thought 
of applying to his father ; but he was an over- 
worked man, with not a dollar to spare, and 
years before Graves had taxed him to the 
uttermost. There really was no hope in that 
quarter. 

Thus the day passed, and late in the 
afternoon the poor fellow dragged his feet 
slowly to his boarding-house. His first im- 
pulse was to tell his wife about the day's 
adventures ; but a manly feeling checked it, 
and he said nothing. 

He did not sleep the whole night. The 
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revulsion had brought to him very suddenly 
a new vision, whereby his past life was opened 
up, and he could see how he had thrown 
away his advantages — see, and bitterly 
lament. 

His wife slumbered peacefully. He rose 
a little after midnight, and paced the floor 
of his chamber till morning. Then he sat 
down, and taking his pen, wrote as follows : — 

*• I am obliged to go out very early, and 
do not wake you because you are sleeping 
so well. Will be home in good season. 

" Charley." 

He placed this where Virginia could 
readily see it on rising, and left the house. 

He walked up and down various streets 
till ten o'clock, as if trying to make up his 
mind to something disagreeable. It would 
seem he succeeded, for he took his way with 
a rapid and decided step to the counting- 
room of Jacob Abbott, now Abbott and Holt, 
and asked for Mr. Holt. 

He was engaged, and Graves had to 
wait nearly half-an-hour. It seemed to him 
a year. At length he was told he could 
walk in the private office. 
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As he entered, Holt looked up. He 
could not help observing marks of the severe 
mental suffering which Graves was enduring. 
He said, " How are you ? Take a seat." 

Graves did not sit down; he could not 
do anything so deliberate. 

** I called to ask if you would loan me two 
hundred and fifty dollars." 

Holt hesitated. The appearance of sup- 
pressed agony in his visitor prevented the 
sneer which would otherwise have been visi- 
ble. His indecision, if inde<cision it was, 
continued but for an instant. He replied in 
a measured tone, " I am not willing to do it. 
Graves." 

His manner was decided, but neither 
harsh nor biting, nor in any way calcu- 
lated to wound the applicant. Besides, a 
straightforward reason was given. " I am 
not willing to do it;*^' not "can't do it," or 
" our articles of copartnership prevent." 
Strange to say, the answer, so far fi:*om 
discouraging Graves, inspired him with 
courage to renew the request. 

" Perhaps if you knew the fix I am in, 
you would be willing," he said. 

" Sit down." Holt pointed to a seat, 
which Graves accepted, while the former 
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assumed the attitude of one prepared to give 
attention. 

Thus encouraged, Graves truthfully stated 
the situation in which his father-in-law's 
death and his own improvidence had placed 
him, and his determination to go with his 
wife to the West, if he could raise means suf- 
ficient for the purpose. 

" Why do you come to me ?" asked Holt 
in an icy tone. 

*' Because I have tried everywhere else, 
and failed," retorted Graves, with despair- 
ing energy which startled evem his ques- 
tioner. 

"Ellsworth?" demanded Holt, after a 
pause. 

"Don't mention the name of the d — d 
scoundrel," exclaimed the other, in an ex- 
cited voice. " I made up my mind never to 
speak of it, but I must tell somebody, or I 
shall murder him yet."" 

Thereupon he gave an account of what 
passed at the interview,, with which the 
reader is already familiar.. 

Holt listened with an- interest impossible 
for him to conceal. When Graves repeated 
Ellsworth's proposition for Yirginia. to call 
on him, a paleness overspread his face, and 
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he held his breath while waiting to hear what 
was Graves* response. 

He sat a few minutes absorbed. 

" Does your wife wish to go ?" he asked 
at length. 

** Most emphatically she does," exclaimed 
Graves. 

"Tell me, Graves," continued Holt, 
"do you really want to quit New York and 
go to work ? Are you wilhng to rough it ? 
Have you thought seriously of the matter ?" 

"Holt!" exclaimed Graves, starting to 
his feet ; "just only help me to get away, and 
I will show you whether I am or not. I am a 
changed man — a changed man within twenty- 
four hours." 

" Enough. Now listen to me. I happen 
to have a quarter section of land not far from 
where your mother-in-law now is. There is a 
small comfortable house on it, and the place 
is already stocked. The property was taken 
in payment of a debt which I made for the 
concern some time ago, and I preferred to 
assume it, and have the place charged to me. 
Now, Graves, on one condition only will I 
help you." 

"What is it?" demanded the other sus- 
piciously. 
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*^ Be quiet till I finisli. L say, on one 
condition only. I will, through a third 
party, convey this property to your wife, 
and whatever is on it, and Ornish the 
house in a suitable way, and advance the 
money for your journey, if you will pledge 
me your honour never to mention the cir- 
cumstance to her, nor to any other human 
being." 

" And how soon will you want payment ?" 

"You don't understand me. I will re- 
ceive no payment." 

Graves was greatly agitated. 

"Holt 1" he said at last," I cannot accept 
this. I have no right to do so either for 
Virginia or myself." 

"As you please," replied Holt, in his 
ordinary manner, and speaking as if the inter- 
view were at an end. 

" But how can I ?" continued Graves. 

" I say as you please ; so let there be an 
end of it." 

" Will you lend me, mind, I say lend, two 
hundred and fifty dollars ?" 

"No!" 

" Holt," said Graves, " I would try and 
tell you how I feel about this generous offer, 
but you are such a strange fellow. You would 
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swear at me if I did. Perhaps for my wife's 
sake, I ought not peremptorily to decline it. 
May I have a day to consider ?" 

"Yes." 

Graves left the counting-room with feel- 
ings difficult to depict. 

What should he do ? His sense of what 
was manly caused him to regard the accept- 
ance of Holt's offer with entire repugnance. 
If Holt would allow him to even promise to 
pay him ! But he was so different from any 
other human being. EeooUecting his pledge 
to be home early, and having nothing to call 
him elsewhere, he proceeded to 'his boarding- 
house. 

He found Virginia in a state of great ex- 
citement. She was exceedingly frightened 
by the note her husband had left in the morn- 
ing, and she had been especially annoyed by 
the presentation of several bills which she 
thought were paid; Besides an uncouth, 
suspicious-looking man had called' twice to 
see Graves.. 

" Let us leave New York," she exclaimed. 
"Do not oppose the idea any longer. Let 
us quit the city while- we can.. For my sake, 
Charley,, do not hesitate. We will join 
mother, and we may be happy yet." 
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" I have not the means to get away, Vir- 
ginia. I have been endeavouring everywhere 
to raise money. I can't do it." 

" Then sell all my dresses, except the one 
I wear. Oh, if we had decided a year ago !" 

"If we had, I should have done you no 
good, Virginia. It is only lately I have learned 
to be a man." 

** Then you will go ? Say that you will 
go! 

" I will." 

She threw her arms about him and wept 
hke a child. The tears relieved her. " There," 
she exclaimed, smiling, " I have had a good 
cry. Now, I will help you, just s^e if I 
don't." 

" I am going out again, Virginia. I may 
not be in at dinner, but I will be home early 
in the evening." 

He started forth, taking his way directly 
back to Abbott and Holt's. " It is of no use 
arguing with him," he said ; " I will accept 
the oflFer ; it is the only way to save Virginia. 
I know it will kill her to stay here. This is 
what I will do. I will estimate the value of 
the whole property, and add to it the money 
I shall receive, and in due time I will repay 
him every dollar with interest. " 

VOL. u. w 
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Having settled this to his satisfaction, he 
marched again into Holt's. 

" I accept your offer." 

" Very well. When do you wish to 
start ?" 

" To-morrow." 

** The papers may not be ready so soon." 

" Need that make any difference ?" 

" Perhaps not." 

" Then help us to quit this cursed 
place in the morning. I wish it could be 
to-night." 

" You do not forget the condition." 
• " I do not. It is a very hard one, but I 
will keep it sacredly, on my honour." 

" Neither your wife nor any other human 
being shall ever know what I do." 

" Never." 

In a few minutes the matter was con- 
cluded, and Graves received from the hands 
of Holt, the jeered-at " Cockeye " of his 
school-days, funds amply sufficient for his 
purposes. 

"Recollect the name of the man from 
whom you purchase the property. Here it is, 
with the address. He will write and send you 
the deeds, and forward furniture, and all that 
sort of thing. You correspond with Aim, 
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you understand. Don't write to me. Good 
day.'' 

Graves was glad to make his escape. His 
sense of humiliation was intense; but he 
resolved to bear it for his wife's sake. She 
fortunately would never know it. 

He went to several places to attend to 
some trifling matters, and did not return as 
early as he expected. His wife reported that 
the same suspicious-looking personage had 
called again.^ 

" I do believe it is some of Ellsworth's 
work. He knows I am trying to iget away, 
and he means to annoy me." § 

" Do you owe ^im," asked Virginia in a 
tone of horror. 

" Oh, some trifling loans ever so long 
ago. Nothing lately, nothing since we were 
married, on my honour.'' 

The avowal greatly relieved her. And 
when Graves told her he was quite ready to 
start in the morning, provided she was, her 
joy was past description. She flew up- 
stairs to her chamber, and in less than an 
hour declared that she, too, was ready. 

They left in the early train on their 
journey to their far-distant home ; and when 
the bailifi* (for it was he) called that morning, 
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fortified by an order of arrest, on the ground 
that the ** Defendant was about to leave the 
State, and take his property with him," at 
the suit of " Henry Ellsworth," for various 
sums of money loaned at difierent periods far 
back, he discovered that he was too late, and 
so reported to the attorney, who duly 
informed his principal. 

Ellsworth was not particularly narrow- 
minded or vindictive ; but you see what such 
slights as he received from Virginia, and such 
abuse as Graves heaped on him, will do. 
It made him stoop to a very low revenge, 
happily frustrated by his old schoolmate's 
early departure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LAIR OF THE LEOPARDESS. 

About this time Castleton received a neat 
little note from Mrs. Delaine. It was as 
follows : — 

" Dear Mr. Castleton, — ^I wish particu- 
larly to see you to-moirow. I have some 
matters of special importance to lay before 
you. Come as early as five o'clock, and 
arrange to stay to dinner, and spend the 
evening. Please do not disappoint me. 

" Cella Augusta Delaine." 

There was such an entire absence of 
coquetry in this epistle, that Castleton took 
it for what it purported to be — a simple 
matter of business — and gave an afl&rmative 
reply to the servant who brought it, and who 
was waiting for an answer. He thought 
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nothing more of the circumstance, except to 
hold himself in readiness to keep the appoint- 
ment on the following day. 

At five o'clock he was at the house. He 
was ushered into the little boudoir adjoining 
the library, and told that Mrs. Delaine would 
be down in a few minutes. 

He took up a book which was on the 
table. It was a volume of miscellaneous 
plays. The book fell open where a small, deli- 
cate paper-cutter had been left between the 
leaves. 

The play was " Fazio." Castleton's eyes 
fell on a passage in which the passionate 
Aldabella describes her extravagant love. He 
continued to run over the pages till becoming 
interested in the play, which he had never 
read, he settled himself to its perusal. 

In the midst of his occupation he heard a 
deep-drawn sigh near him, and looking up he 
beheld Mrs. Delaine standing by his side. 

" Who would have thought it, who could 
have believed it, that such a veritable lawyer 
as you have become should interest himself in 
anything emotional ! '* 

'* Emotions are what we have principally 
to deal with," said Castleton, rising and 
laying down the volume. 
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" Just as medical men deal with diseases, 
or surgeons with a broken limb,'* replied 
Mrs. Delaine, extending her hand* to him, 
while she insisted he should resume the fau- 
teuil, which was the lady's favourite seat. 

"You looked so unlike your every-day 
self (such, at least, as I lately see you), and 
so like what I can imagine is your real self, 
seated oflF guard, quite in repose, perusing 
this romantic piece of heart limniug, that I 
could not bear to disturb you. Do you know 
how long I stood near enough to touch you, 
while you were so entirely absorbed ?" 

" Indeed I do not." 

" I could not repress a long sigh when I 
thought how soon it would pass away, and 
you would come back to the wooden life of 
that hideous office." 

" You do not forget your old subject, I 
perceive." 

" No, indeed ; only you now give me no 
opportunity to enlarge on it. Why is it you 
never come to see me as you used to ?" 

" I am constantly occupied in affairs," 
replied Castleton. "My profession is an 
absorbing one, and I must not neglect it." 

"I declare, I should think it was Mr. 
Pulsifer who was talking, not the bright, 
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ingenuous youth I saw on a certain day, a 
few years ago, seated for the first time in his 
office." 

A pang struck at Castleton's heart. He 
recalled the time vividly, and, in connection 
with it, Clara Digby. A great change had 
indeed come over him. He sat still, making 
no reply^ 

" How do you Kke my favourite play ? ** 
asked Mrs. Delaine, changing the subject. 

" What I read of it is very intense, but 
overwrought, not to say unnatural.*' 

" Do you really think so ?" 

*ado." 

** Don*t you think it natural for Aldabella 
to exhibit the passion she does ?" 

"It is certainly scandalous for her to do it." 

"Do not speak to me of what is scan- 
dalous ; for once, be free from cant and from 
this everlasting reserve. Tell me, is it not 
true to woman's nature ?'* 

"There are such women, I suppose." 

"You were always provoking. Do you 
not believe a woman who loves intensely is 
capable of committing a crime to serve the 
one she loves, or of doing any thing to secure 
his love?" 

"I do not belong to the school," said 
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Castleton, " which appreciates such women. 
They exist, I know ; but they are the slaves 
of unbridled passions, desperate as enemies, 
and still more dangerous as fiiends/' 

" You are not speaking from your heart, 
but from your brain,*' exclaimed Mrs. Delaine, 
quickly. "Never mind. With my larger 
experience, I know you better than you 
know yourself. Do not attempt to smother 
your feelings imder the mantle of a cold 
philosophy. The time will come when they 
will burst forth like lava from the volcano, 
and devastate everything in their way.'* 

" I hope not." 

"So do I ; and, to prevent it, give your 
heart play now, even if its movements should 
appear erratic to so-called sensible people; 
sensible fools, rather I" 

Dinner was announced. It was not 
served in the large dining-hall, but in a cozy 
little breakfast-room, and laid on a small 
circular table, just large enough for the occa- 
sion ; so that not the least formality attended 
the repast. They were seated so near each 
other that conversation might easily be con- 
fidential, should it by any chance take that 
turn. 

With every appearance of simplicity, the 
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dinner was really elaborate, such as could be 
served in few estabUsbments, even in New 
York. Mrs. Delaine's French cook bad no 
superior. Tbe win6s were not profuse, but 
very choice. Castleton enjoyed them in his 
moderate way, while Mrs. Delaine barely 
touched her lips to the different glasses, as 
became a lady. 

The cpnversation turned on Castleton' s 
trip of the previous year. He was led on by 
degrees, till he found himself giving a detailed 
account of it. Mrs. Delaine asked him a 
great many questions about different places 
with which she was well acquainted, and they 
were soon comparing notes of the localities 
in a familiar way. She was amazed and 
delighted that he had seen so much, and 
knew so much about what he had seen. 

They went on talking of almost every- 
thing in connection with European trips ; of 
sea voyages; the new London hotels; the 
Channel; sight-seeing; the Mediterranean; 
the charming passes of the Oberland, Rome, 
Egypt — a thousand things. 

" Do you remember this ?" " Did you see 
that ?" " Just at that point such an inci- 
dent happened to me.*' " Did you spend a 
night at the little hut on such a peak of the 
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Pyrenees?'* "I occupied that very room 
myself, only think of it 1" 

"You must positively taste this cham- 
pagne. Ladies cannot drink wine ; we have 
such weak heads J but you will enjoy it/' 

Without Castleton's being aware of it, 
the evening was fer advanced, while they were 
still seated at the table, talking over various 
incidents of foreign travel, without a word of 
sentiment, but gradually, as it would seem, 
growing more familiar in the style of con- 
versation. 

Was it not natural it should be so? 
Where topics were discussed mutually in- 
teresting; where both had experienced the 
same adventures, encountered similar mis- 
haps, enjoyed the same scenes, it is not 
strange that they became so engrossed that 
time passed unheeded. 

I mistake. Not they. 

Not for an instant did Mrs. Delaine lose 
sight of her object. Slowly, cautiously, she 
advanced her lines. Nqw quickly retreating, 
if by chance she thought she had pushed a 
little too far, and putting herself in the atti- 
tude of listener, she would ask questions until 
any possible suspicion would be allayed. She 
was so appreciative of every incident of 
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travel, so entirely in Castleton's own vein, 
that he thought she was never half so inte- 
resting. 

At length coffee was served. 

" Since you would be quite alone, I do 
not see how I can hospitably withdraw and 
leave you to your wine, as is still the absurd 
&shion," she said, rising, « so I must invite 
you to accompany me to my fetvourite spot, 
where, in a few minutes, a cup of tea must 
console you for what you give up here." 

Castleton rose also. I do not say he was 
excited by the wine, for he was not ; but a 
genial, glowing elevation had insensibly taken 
possession of him, caused not only by it, 
but by the choice viands, the luxurious sur- 
roimdings, the agreeable conversation, and 
the presence of a beautiful and fascinating 
woman. 

As she preceded him from the room, he 
noticed her dress particularly for the first 
time. It was of the most exquisite, yet of 
the simplest character. It resembled a 
morning rather than a dinner dress, yet was 
unlike either. It was of a delicate, gossamer- 
like fabric, and arranged to display to the 
fullest advantage the absolutely perfect form 
and contour of the wearer, while it served. 
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by its airy nothingness, to impart youthfal- 
ness and freshness to every movement — in 
standing, walking, leaning, or sitting, and all 
the while she so childlike, so innocent, so 
imconscious 1 

I say Castleton noticed this now for the 
first time, for he was not a person ordinarily 
attracted by any particular feature in dress, 
and up to the time he rose from the 
table, this had not specially taken his atten- 
tion. Now it would appear that his senses 
were more active, and his reflective powers 
to an extent subdued, for he noticed appre- 
ciatively points which had never before 
attracted his attention. 

The two proceeded to the boudoir. 

** I shall resume possession of my little 
chair," she said. " It was for the one occa- 
sion only I allowed you to have it, and that 
because you were reading * Fazio.' " 

She sat down as she spoke, pointing her 
companion to a seat near her on the sofa. 
Then they partook of a dehcate cup of tea. 

As she reclined with childlike simplicity 
in her little fauteuil within that vast mansion, 
its absolute mistress, wearing no ornament of 
any kind, exhibiting not the least desire to 
attract or to lead in conversation, Castle- 
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ton felt lie had never seen a woman so fault- 
lessly beautiful. 

His suspicions must have been quite laid 
at rest, allowing his thoughts and feelings to 
flow in their natural channel unrestrained. 
Once or twice, to be sure, the " matters of 
special importance '* which he had been sum- 
moned there to examine did occur to him, 
but for once he felt it would be out of place 
to assume a professional air. 

She doubtless perceived what was passing 
in his mind, for she exclaimed, " I know you 
expect me to take up my affairs ; but this 
time let me be spared, let me out of all my 
life spend one single natural evening." 

Castleton smiled. ^* One would think you 
were a slave, and had just obtained pwmis- 
sion for a holiday." 

"Just that, just that. You could not 
describe my condition better. I am a slave ; 
more than that, I am watched, criticised, cen- 
sured, maligned, and without the sympathy 
(beyond what money buys) of a solitary soul. 
You know it perfectly well," she continued. 
" This is not what I wish to speak of. I am 
determined not to speak of it. Only let me 
rest this evening in peace." 

She was becoming a little agitated, and 
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Castleton made some attempt to comfort 
her. 

" My friend," she said, " don*t repel me, 
if I call you so — how little, notwithstanding 
all' you have observed in the dreadful trade 
you have destined yourself to follow, can you 
understand what I endure. You are calm, 
cold, impassive, just. Your blood does not 
stir out of its customary channel, your pulses 
beat always evenly. Your emotions are 
never violent. How, then, can you under- 
stand what I suflfer, who have constantly to 
repress and subdue the outbursts of a pas- 
sionate nature, to curb all expression of my 
feelings, which in me is but natural en- 
thusiasm ; and conceal the fires which are 
now consuming me ?" 

While she was speaking, she had insen- 
sibly risen, and seated herself by Castleton. 
He did not appear to observe the movement. 

" I know what you are going to say,*' she 
continued, speaking rapidly and in much 
excitement. " I know this is not at all to your 
taste ; yet you have consented that this shall 
be my evening. You have too large and noble 
a nature to cultivate a one-sided view of the 
human heart. As you are, or at least as 
you will soon force yourself to be, you will 
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settle into just a moiety of the enlarged and 
glorious being which you might become, did 
you permit yourself to share in the experiences 
of such hearts as you aflFect to despise." 

She placed her hand on his arm as she 
spoke, as if to enforce the appeal she had 
made. 

The gesture was so insidious that it did 
not startle her companion. His brain was 
for the moment unsettled. He did not speak. 

" You do not answer !*' Her hand glided 
softly down and rested within his. 

Castleton did not stir. His face was 
beginning to look impassive. 

" Is it possible that you are literally with- 
out feeling ? I do not believe it — I know to 
the contrary. I have seen you exhibit it.'* 
She was speaking very rapidly. 

" I will not refrain,*' she continued, as if 
replying to some expression of her com- 
panion, while she grasped his hand; " I have 
passed the barrier of feminine reserve, and I 
will run my course, though 1 am for ever 
after to despair. You do know, you must 
have known — despise and mock me for the 
confession — how I have loved you. When I 
jfirst saw you, passing from that lawyer's 
room, a mere youth, I worshipped you then. 
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I did, I did. I stole back just to see you 
again for an instant. I have belonged to 
you ever since. When I thought Clara 
Digby loved you (I knew you loved her), 
despair and rage filled my soul ; when I dis- 
covered the truth, I was in raptures ; I hoped 
still to win you. You ran away from me to 
Europe. When you returned, you were 
fi^igid as ice. This plunged me in the 
deepest agony — in torment indescribable. 
*What am I to do? What will become of 
me ?' I asked. I could resist no longer. I 
resolved to have an interview. It has come. 
You can kill me. I wish you would. Can 
you have the least conception of love like 
mine ; without change, without diminution, 
always, always a perpetual fountain, gushing, 
overflowing ? Tell me, have you any idea of 
it ? For years I have had no ambition, no 
hope, no wish, except what was connected 
with you. Everything— my life, my soul's 
existence, are centered in you. Beware how 
you slight me. With you I can be anything, 
everything. You shall mould me absolutely 
to your will. If you reject me, I will become 
a devil — mark what I say — a devil !" 

While this scene was passing, Castleton 
sat aghast, pale, speechless. He had been 

TOIi. II. \'2i 
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for the moment stimned by the rapidity and 
force of the torrent ; but by degrees he re- 
covered, 

" This is madness/' he said, at length, as 
he attempted to rise, 

" I know it is, but don't you dare mock 
at it," exclaimed the excited woman, com- 
pelling him to keep his seat. " Do you think 
to leave me in this way ? Have you nothing 
to say to me ? Speak I " 

Castleton did not open his mouth. He 
felt he could say nothing. 

There was a point where he was in pos- 
sible danger, namely, when he rose from the 
dinner, and prepared to follow his Circe into 
her interesting little sitting-room. But when 
she began her passionate demonstrations, a 
revulsion came gradually over him, which left 
him hard and impassive as marble. It was 
the reaction. 

" Speak ! Say that you love me." 

Not a word. 

"Ingrate! monster!" she shrieked, seiz- 
ing Castleton' s throat with a sudden fury, 
and clutching it so violently, that before he 
could recover himself his face was purple. 

With an instinctive eflfort, he dashed the 
frantic woman from him with such force that 
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she was hurled quite across the little apart- 
ment against the wall. Castleton started to 
his feet. 

" Stay, stay one instant/' exclauned the 
other. " I will do no more violence. I swear 
to you by the ashes of my father, I will never 
trouble you more." 

She approached very near him as she said 
this, and was silent a moment. 

"It is over — past,'* at length she ex- 
claimed with * bitterness. "The rayless life 
for me ; the hopeful, buoyant, onward life for 
you : to me the sirocco for ever scorching my 
vitals; for you heaven's healthful breezes. 
Why such a terrible contrast in the destiny 
of two of God's creatures ? Are you really 
so much better than I? — I whom you de- 
spise ? Oh, no ; it is because you are framed 
in the mould of consistency, by which you 
are reserved for whatever is very &t and truly 
proper : to me are none of these guards, to 
me none of these safe virtues. I am the 
fallen spirit, you, the angel of light. Go. 
This is all I have to say. We will meet just 
as if this interlude had not been played. We 
shall neither forget it, probably ; but we will 
act as if we did." 

Without a word of reply, Castleton left 
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the room. He gained the main haU, opened 
the door, and descended to the street. He 
walked several blocks, without regard to the 
course he was taking. 

Presently he saw some market waggons 
rumbling along. Approaching a gashght, he 
looked at his watch. It was after three 
o'clock in the morning 1 

Following the course of the waggons, he 
permitted himself to stroll on toward one of 
the large markets. The preparations for sup- 
plying the great city had already begun. He 
passed among the different stalls, thinking 
only of the scene he had been through. He 
tried to recall the circumstances attending it, 
but his recollection was confused. " At any 
rate, I have not to learn that lesson again," 
he said to himself, as he started to walk 
homeward. 

When he rang at his own house, about six 
in the morning, the servant supposed it was 
some one for the doctor, and roused him ac- 
cordingly, before he opened the door. 

"Who is iU?'* asked Dr. Castleton, as 
his son passed up to his room. 

A few days after, Mrs. Delaine and Cas- 
tleton met in the Fifth Avenue. She bowed 
to him graciously. 
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An ordinary observer could not have de- 
tected the slightest diflference from her usual 
salutation. Castleton could. It satisfied him 
that, in her own words, she would never trou- 
ble him more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHABLEY GBAVES TO WILLIAM HOLT. 

" , Iowa, June 11, 186 — . 

"Deae Sir, — You told me not to write 
you, but I did not promise I wouldn't, and I 
shall never be contented till I do. I will not 
say I am grateful to you, 'for fear I shall set 
you swearing at me. But I will tell you this : 
I am the happiest man alive. I have just 
come in from going round our wheat-field. 
Did you ever see a wheat-field ? I don't 
mean a little patch of five or ten acres, but 
such fields as we have out here. (You never 
told me there had been fifty acres of winter 
wheat got in. This of itself will support a 
family handsomely a year.) Virginia says it 
is the handsomest sight she ever beheld, and 
that there is nothing in Broadway or the Fifth 
Avenue to compare with it, and I think sha 
is right. 
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" Everything is as fresh here as though it 
was made yesterday. No live thing seems to 
be afraid of you. When I walk out into the 
road a score of wild pigeons will fly up, and 
light over my head, and fly back again after 
I pass. The prairie is full of antelope, deer, 
rabbit, and grouse ; and as for wild turkeys, 
they wake me up every morning, gobbling aU 
around us. We keep three cows, and make 
our own butter, of course ; we have a poultry 
yard well stocked with fowls of all sorts, and 
we have all the * fixins ' that make life com- 
fortable. The climate is very fine. It does 
one good to breathe the air ; and now that I 
am here, I wonder why poor devils like my- 
self (or as I was J for I count myself out now) 
are willing to live along from year to year in 
the dusty filth of a city. 

" One special reason why I wished to 
write you is this : I know you thought I 
wouldn't stick to it out here ; that I would 
get sick of it, and want to come back to New 
York, and would neglect things generally. I 
don't say but it might have been so if I had 
left a year sooner, when everything looked 
bright at home. It took, I think, just such 
a schooling as I had that twelvemonth to 
open my eyes. And now, though I say it. 
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there is not a man in this country who attends 
more carefully to his business than your hum- 
ble servant. I don't pretend I have become 
a good farmer all in a hurry, but I know I 
am fast learning, and * Where there's a will 
there's a way.' I think a good deal of old 
times, and what a fool I used to make of my- 
self, but I don't let that worry me now. If 
I have any luck, I shall plough up fifty acres 
more this fall. There is not a better quarter 
section in this part of the State, and by 
another year we shall have a railroad station 
within ten miles of us. My wife's mother 
is a great comfort to us, being a very 
good housekeeper, and understanding West- 
em ways first rate. It continues to be a 
great mystery to both of them, notwithstand- 
ing my explanations, how I secured this place 
for Virginia ; and I am afraid I have had to 
tell more stories to enable me to keep myself 
right with you in this matter than I can ever 
answer for. But I can stand it all for Vir- 
ginia's sake. She says she is as happy as 
she can be, and I really think she is. She 
declares nothing would induce her to go back 
to New York. 

" Yesterday we rode out together in the 
buggy on the prairie. The handsomest fawn 
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I ever saw, nearly full grown, started up at a 
spring where he was lying, and bounded off 
a few yards, and then stood perfectly still, 
looking at us. Virginia would not let me 
shoot ; she said it would spoil her ride if I 
killed it, and I was glad afterwards I did 
not, I will now bring this rambling letter to 
a close, and hope you won't fly in a passion 
with me for writing. 

" Your obedient Servant, 

"Charles Graves. 
"William Holt, Esq., 
" New York/' 

When Holt received this epistle, he read 
it over very carefully twice, dwelling only on 
the paragraphs where Virginia's name was 
mentioned. Then he tore it in fine pieces, 
and threw it in the waste basket. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LOTEBS. 

Clara and Da Barry were seated together in 
the little library of Mr. Ferris. They were 
to be married in a few weeks. The day was 
not fixed, but it was well understood it would 
not be distant. Then they were to leave on 
a foreign tour which should last an indefinite 
period. Clara's fortune was ample for this. 
As for Du Barry's, it had become a mere 
pittance under the new era of inflated prices 
and general extravagance. 

The absolute devotion which Clara ex- 
pected from her lover, and which she was 
ready to return by an entire consecration of 
herself to him, had begun seriously to annoy 
him. But the time would soon be up, the 
prize secured, and then matters would settle 
down on a more rational basis. 

.They were seated together. Du Barry 
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had just come in. He found Clara reading a 
volume of Wilhelm Meister — it was a German 
copy. Looking up at him as he took his seat, 
she exclaimed — 

" Do you recollect when you marked these 
passages ? " 

'*Why, how did you come by this 
book ?*' 

" You left it on the table yesterday.*' 

" Oh, I recollect. I took it with me to 
the printing-oflBce, where I was correcting 
proof. I was wondering how it reached you. 
I have a handsome library edition, which I 
will bring you. This has been thumbed so 
much that it is unjfit for a lady's hands." 

" I like it all the better," said Clara. " It 
makes a book look more interesting. This 
is such a neat, compact little thing. I am 
going to keep it. You must bring me the 
other volumes." 

** Certainly, if you fancy them ; though I 
have an impression the set is imperfect." 

"I hope not. You did not answer my 
question ; when did you make these marks ? 
Stop, let me read to you." 

They were sitting close together, and 
while Clara's hand rested in Du Barry's, she 
read in English the following : — 
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*' He had told Anrelia of Ids intercourse 
with Mariana, and could therefore now refer 
to it. She looked him intently in the fece, 
and asked : * Can you say that you never yet 
betrayed a woman; that you never tried, 
with thoughtless gallantry, with £sdse asse- 
verations, with cajoling oaths, to wheedle 
fevour from her ? ' 

" * I can,' said Wilhelm ; ' and what a 
warning, my beautifiil, my noble friend, is 
this melancholy state in which I see you I 
Accept of me a vow which is suited to my 
heart; which imder the emotion you have 
caused me has settled into words and shape, 
and which will be hallowed by the hour in 
which I utter it. Each transitory inclination 
I will study to withstand ; and even the most 
earnest I will keep within my bosom; no 
woman shall receive an acknowledgment of 
love from my lips to whom I cannot conse- 
crate my life I * 

" She looked at him with a wild indiflfer- 
ence, and drew some steps backward as he 
offered her his hand. * 'Tis of no moment,* 
cried she, * so many women's tears more or 
fewer ; the ocean will not swell by reason of 
them. And yet,* continued she, * among 
thousands, one woman saved: that still is 
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something; among thousands, one honest 
man discovered: this is not to be refused. 
Do you know, then, what you promise ? 



99 



" When did you mark it ? " 

" Tears ago. I purchased the work when 
I first came to Schweinfiirth, a few weeks 
after I landed. I have told you how I used 
to live in that little quaint old place.'* 

" Yes, indeed. I shall insist on keeping 
this all the more now. I shall look for all 
the marked passages. How delicately you 
drew those lines ; very difierent fi:om your 
present bold, vigorous dash." 

She began to turn the leaves over. 

" I fear I must interrupt you. I have to 
take the book once more to the printing- 
office ; then you shall have it with the remain- 
ing volumes." 

** Just a moment. Let me repeat this to 
you. Do you see, you have double marked it. 
I can just perceive the second line ; it is very 
faint." She read : — 

" No woman shall recevoe an achnowledg- 
ment of love from m/y lips to whom I cannot 
consecraie m/y life.** 

"Of whom were you thinking, Alfred, 
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when you drew your pencil so softly twice 
opposite those words ? " 

" Of a certain young lady, whose indig- 
nation I once roused by asking her to wait 
for my return before she engaged herself/' 
replied Du Barry, tenderly. 

" Ah, that is the charm," returned Clara. 
" To know you never had a thought for any 
one but me ; that when a boy you conse- 
crated your life to me ; that in all those long 
years of absence you cherished only this idea, 
that your first, your only vows, were breathed 
to me. It is too great happiness.*' 

Du Barry made a suitable reply. Clara 
still held the little volume in her hand, while 
she carelessly turned the leaves. 

It would seem that her lover was not 
anxious to prolong the interview, for he made 
a gesture to take the book which she was 
again beginning to examine. 

" Oh, here is something else," she ex- 
claimed. 

She ran her eye eagerly over the page. 

" Did you ever lend this ? " she asked, 
abruptly. 

" Never. Why do you inquire ? " 

" I don't know. It has been so much read. 
This lining is too delicate for even a youth." 
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She half held her breath as she looked 
at her companion for his reply. 

Du Barry smiled. 

" I could imagine that some young girl 
did this ! " 

" Nonsense.*' He took the book, and read 
the paragraph to himself. '* I confess I see 
nothing here worth marking ; it is very com- 
monplace.'* 

" How can you say so ? It is exactly as 
I feel now, Alfred, all the time.'* She read 
aloud : — 

"Except Narcisse, the world was alto- 
gether dead to me ; excepting him, there was 
nothing in it that had any charm. Even my 
love for dress was but the wish to please him ; 
if I knew that he was not to see me, I could 
spend no care upon it. I liked to dance ; but 
if he was not beside me, it seemed as if I 
could not bear the motion. At a brilliant 
festival, if he were not invited, I could neither 
take the trouble of providing new things, nor 
of putting on the old, according to the mode." 

" How can you call that commonplace?" 
** Excuse me. I did not mean * common- 
place.' I should have said * common.' It is 
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the genuine sentiment of one who loves ; but 
an ordinary sentiment. I confess I was 
thinking more of your odd surmise about the 
marks than of what I was reading.'* 

Clara laughed. Du Barry*s natural tone 
relieved her. "I did not mean to frighten 
you ; I do not know what it is of late. I 
conjure up the strangest imaginings. Yet 
who could possibly have less reason ? It is the 
excess of happiness. It makes me moumfril. 
I want you near me every moment ; I become 
sad as soon as you leave me." 

" This will soon end," whispered Du 
Barry ; ** and then " 

They were interrupted by the entrance 
of Miss Ferris, who came in humming a 
favourite air. She did not appear at all sur- 
prised to find the two together, but nodded 
carefuUy to her cousin, who seized the occa- 
sion to excuse himself. With the volume of 
Meister in his hand, he took leave, saying he 
would be in again during the evening. 

Clara followed him into the haU. " You 
will think no more of my folly in fencying 
any one could have had that book but you," 
she said. 

" Certainly not. I quite understand how 
you feel." 
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" You do, do you not ? *' exclaimed Clara, 
eagerly. 

"You know I do. And whenever any 
little thing disturbs you, promise me you will 
at once speak out as you did just now. Then 
we can never misunderstand one another." 

" Indeed I will. I cannot express how 
happy yom* words make me.** 

She came back to the library radiant, 
quite ready to enter into the lively vein Miss 
Ferris was indulging in» 

When Du Barry reached the street, he 
drew a long breath. " Well out of that," he 
said to himself. " Confound my carelessness ! 
A few weeks, and all danger will be over." 

He took his course to the printing-office. 
What awaited him there deserves to be re- 
corded in a fresh chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CASTLETON TO REFORM THE WORLD ! 

To return to Castleton. 

For days after the extraordinary denoue' 
ment with Augusta Delaine, he had the sen- 
sations of one physically and mentally be- 
numbed, so terrible was the strain on his 
nerves and on his moral sense. 

As the clear hght of reason and conscience 
spread healthfully over him, he emerged from 
the torpid state in which he had temporarily 
been plimged, into an atmosphere purer, as 
it appeared to him, than he had ever before 
breathed. 

With this came a quiet, calm control over 
his emotions, such as he could never exercise 
before. As he looked around him, and then 
into the future, he seemed to himself to be 
isolated ; isolated by his own dehberate 
act — that of resting his hopes on an object. 
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which did not respond to him, and of 
rejecting the alluring offer made to his 
senses. 

" What am I to become ?'* he exclaimed. 
" Dare I oppose my personal aspirations to 
the cry of the many, which everywhere 
ascends for relief, or is smothered in the 
low mutterings of despair ? Can I escape 
the sense of human responsibility which op- 
presses me ? Am I to do anything .to hghten 
the load which weighs down the great army 
of the Unfortimate ? Am I ready now to 
enter the hsts ? Yes, if I can rise superior 
to any circumstance ; if I can say necessity 
no longer controls me. With a sense of un- 
daunted rightfulness, what may I not achieve ? 
Always for the true, I h&,ve no apprehensions, 
no palpitations, no " bondage through 
fear.*' 

" I will begin again. God has vouchsafed 
me a vision. Given rest of soul, with activity 
of mind and health of body, and I have 
the powers of a god. Why not? Those 
tantahzing and illimitable desires no longer 
in my path, and there is an end of Abne- 
gation. Forward! The day is past wherein 
to seek our own advantage. Now, a man 
no longer belongs to himself. But ho^ 
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to equalize human happiness. To solve 
riddles more mysterious than the Sphinx's. 

Joy + sorrow x sorrow + joy. 

Song X wail of wretchedness. 

Mirth X sadness. 

Dance x tread of woe* 

Crime x good deeds. \^^ 

Guilt x innocence. 

Depravity x virtue. 

Power X weakness. 

Wealth X destitution. 

One common humanity. 

** Where is the moral mathematician whe 
shall work the equation ? Will any so-called 
* great philanthropist' attempt it ? Let every 
individual try, and the work is done. I will 
set about it for one." 

Such were the resolves of our hero, 
which, perhaps, would kever have been so 
conscientiously determined on, had he expe- 
rienced no heart troubles. 

He did not know, though, what he marked 
out for himself. 

"Tantalizing and illimitable desires no 
longer in his path,*' indeed 1 For how long 
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the exemption ? As if he could get free from 
them ! 

Nevertheless, keep on your course ; carry- 
out your resolutions ; but do not think to 
fight this battle without carrying about you 
the full weight of human dross, and being 
exposed to the poisoned arrows which the 
.enemy within hurls into your very citadel J 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNLOOKED-FOR APPAEITION. 

We left Du Barry on his way to the printing- 
office, where he was going to correct the 
proofs of a fresh article for the " Copernican 
Monthly." 

The printing estabUshment was a large 
one, and the proprietors had lately introduced 
the experiment of employing girls to set type 
in a small part of it. 

The article in question was of the romantic 
order. It involved a very sentimental love 
aflFair, and the scene was laid among the Alps 
— the Franconian Alps. 

Du Barry was surprised to find his proofs 
so correct. The German words, of which 
there were a large number, were set up with- 
out an error. He was still more astonished 
to observe the name of one of the places 
omitted, and another put in its stead. The 
first was imaginary, the other the real name. 
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Vexed tliat any one should presume to 
take sucli a liberty witli his MS., he called 
the foreman, and asked, '^ Who set up that 
page ; is it an American ?" 

" No ; it is a German girl, whom we 
first employed a few days ago. She is 
highly-educated, and very intelligent, and 
can set up a form as rapidly as any one in 
the place." 

" Very odd,*' returned Du Barry. " There 
is not the slightest error in my proofs. 
But she has gone rather too far in undertaking 
to change a word. Can I see her ? " 

" Certainly, if you will step this way." 

At one of the " cases" stood a young girl 
of no ordinary appearance. She wore a close- 
fitting dress of dark material, and her small 
deHcate fingers were stained with printers' 
ink. Her light hair, of which she bad a pro- 
fusion, was drawn tight over her forehead, 
and wound in a coil at the back of her head. 
Her face was one of great beauty, something 
thinner than seemed natural, while her fine, 
large, blue eyes wore an expression of sad 
resignation. 

She paid no attention to the two who 
were approaching, till the foreman stopped. 
** This," he said, " is the author of the article 
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you have been at work on ; he wishes to speak 
to you about the proofs.** 

Could Du Barry belieye the evidence of 
his senses? It was Charlotte Meyer who 
stood before him ! 

The foreman had turned immediately 
away. The case stood in the comer of the 
room. Everybody around them was busy. 
No one took any notice of Du Barry's ap- 
proach. 

" Charlotte ! Grood God ! How came you 
here ?*' 

There was no reply. She stood looking 
fixedly at him, but she did not speak. 

" Why did you leave Nuremberg ?*' asked 
Du Barry, after a painful silence. 

" What was there in Nuremberg that I 
should stay?" she demanded in a tone so 
earnest and sad that her questioner hesitated 
before he attempted to reply. 

"But why go so far from home? why 
come to America ?'* 

" Home !'* echoed the girl, " home ! Can 
you tell me where is my home ? I came to 
this country to escape from scenes and re- 
collections that haunted me there; not as 
you perhaps fear, to give you any annoyance.'* 

Du Barry's countenance expressed the 
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sense of reKef, which this last observation 
caused, but he did not know what to say. 

"I know all, Alfred/* she continued, 
calmly. 

" And you will not betray me ?*' he could 
not help asking with eagerness. 

" Betray you T* — she spoke for the first 
time with bitterness. "Is that a word to 
employ toward me ? Betray I * ' 

" Forgive me, Charlotte. I did not think 
what I was saying. I have much I would 
explain to you, had I the opportunity. How 
long have you been here ?'* 

" Many months.** 

•** And why did you come ?'* 

" I had not heard from you for a year/* 
She spoke calmly, without agitation. 

Another embarrassing pause ensued, em- 
barrassing to Du Barry, for Charlotte stood 
quite collected, regarding him moumfiilly, 
as if she pitied him. 

"** Yery strange,** he said, at last. " Why 
did you not let me know you were here ?'* 

" I only desired to learn the worst. I 
had no wish to see you." 

" No wish to see me I** exclaimed Du 
Barry, in a tone dramatically tender and 
reproachfiiL 
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" None," replied ihe other coldly. " When 
I discovered how matters were, I was no 
longer distracted. I am now at peace/' 

Her hce contradicted the assertion, but 
she bore herself bravely. 

"Where are you staying?" he asked. 
" We most have an interview which will be 
undisturbed. Can I not come to you P" 

** Come to me !*' she exclaimed, with 
dignity. " This is too much." She turned 
to resume her work. 

Du Barry saw his mistake, and made 
haste to rectify it. " You are angry, Char- 
lotte, because you do not understand. I 
would make explanations by which you 
would think less severely of me. In a word, 
I will say here, if I can have no fitter time, 
that before we met, before I left America, I 
had already entered into a solemn engage- 
ment " 

"Which you broke on the first oppor- 
tunity," iQterrupted Charlotte. "The less 
you explain, the better.** 

" As you will. But if you knew every 
circumstance, as I am ready to detail to you 
if you will permit, you would not feel so 
bitterly toward me." 

" It can be qf no consequence to you how 
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I feel, and it is time this interview should 
close." 

She turned again to the case. 

" Charlotte, one word, we have each 
other's letters. Do you not think they should 
be exchanged ?" 

" Yes.'* 

"I will bring yours here to-morrow, if 
you will have mine ready.*' 

" Be it so.**^ 

Du Barry departed with an intense sense 
of relief. The conversation had been carried 
on in German (though Charlotte, from long 
intercourse with her lover, was equally 
familiar with English) ; no one could suspect 
its purport, Charlotte had said distinctly that 
he need apprehend nothing from her, and 
their letters were to be exchanged. 

"A good morning's work," he said to 
himself, as he stepped into the street. 
" * From the nettle danger I pluck the flower 
safety ;' the only hazard I feared is disposed 
of. I must overhaul those volumes of Meis- 
ter, and obliterate all tell-tales ; in fact, I 
must submit my ejQEects to ^ scarification. 

He walked cheerfully onward till he 
emerged into Nassau Street, where he e^- 
coimtered Castleton. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

CASTLBTON — DU BABBT— CLARA^ 

These two young men now seldom met. 
There was nothing whatever to bring them 
together. 

On this occasion Du Barry felt particularly 
in fine spirits. He shook his old fiiend 
warmly by the hand, exclaiming, " You are 
just the one I wish to see. I have some 
business matters which must be attended to 
before — before the — event. You understand?" 

Castleton felt as lawyers usually feel when 
professional topics are broached outside of 
the office, and especially on the street; 
but he controlled himself, and responded 
pleasantly : " What can I do for you ?" 

" Settlements, that is the word, I believe," 
returned Dn Barry. "Mr. Ferris tells me 
these things should be fixed, or rather that 
Clara's trustee insists on it, though I am told 
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the laws of the State sufficiently protect the 
property of married women without any 
settlement/* 

He did not say he had, with much solici- 
tude, consulted a lawyer on the subject. 

"Not if you go to reside elsewhere. I 
shall turn you over to Mr. Pulsifer ; it is his 
department.'* 

"Nonsense, Tom, as if you could not get 
these things up without sending me to him. 
You know we don't like each other, and Clara 
perfectly abominates him." 

" She does I I thought they were good 
friends." 

" You are mistaken. She can't bear the 
sight of him.'* 

" Why don't you consult some one else ?" 

" The trustee insists that the papers be 
prepared at your office. There's a fix !" 

Du Barry spoke in his old free and easy 
way, when he said " there's a fix," which made 
Castleton laugh, and carried him back, for a 
moment, to old times. 

" There is no help for you," he said. " It 
is not my department. You need not meet 
Mr. Pulsifer. Miss Digby's trustee is the one 
to call on him." 

" True. I did not think of that. Are you 
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not tired, Tom,'* lie contiimed, " of this tread- 
mill life of yours ?" 

** Tread-mill ! Our profession is especially 
varied, anything but monotonous." 

" Oh ! I don't mean that exactly. After 
getting even a peep at Europe, were you not 
disgusted to return ?" 

" Quite the contrary, I assure you." 

" I don't know how you can say so. We 
mean to make our escape as soon as possible. 
Once across the water, we shall not come 
back very soon, if I can prevent it. There 
is every thing here to disgust one. Look at 
your society. For the life of me, I don't see 
how you, who are bom a gentleman, can 
tolerate it." 

" You find it better abroad ?" 

" Better ? yes, indeed. There you have 
the refinement and breeding of high birth." 

"I have seen only outside views," said 
Oastleton ; " but what I did see, led me to 
give the pabn in politeness to Americans* I 
am told, too, by those who have lived long 
in Europe that in no city in the world do you 
meet with so much general refinement and 
so much real courtesy^^as in New York." 

" Stuff, all stuff, I assure you " 

" As to the accident of birth," continued 
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Castleton, without noticing the interruption, 
"you know I don*t care that for it** (he 
snapped his fingers as he spoke). The more 
people I find, of what you call low birth, who 
rise to a first-class position, the better I like 
it/* 

" You are led away by a sickly sentimen- 
tality,** retorted Du Barry. "When we 
were boys, we thought it was great to put on 
these airs, and discourse about equality, and 
all that sort of thing ; but we are old enough 
now to know better. If you will but open 
your eyes, you will confess I am right. 
What do you say to the evidences of the 
grossest corruption all around? You are 
already fast getting into a state of anarchy. 
You will continue to grow worse and worse 
till you are driven for protection to the other 
extreme — despotism. Some of your wisest 
men agree with me.'* 

" They are fools I" exclaimed Castleton. 
He checked himself, and continued in a 
different tone. "But grant you are right, 
what is your proposition ? You propose to 
run away, instead of manfully trying to help 
correct the evils you perceive so plainly. 
Don't you think you owe something to your 
country 
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" Stuff, again. Owe something ? No I 
'Tis an abstraction, a pure chimera. The 
idea that it's my duty to wear out my life in 
attempting to reform knaves, cut-throats, 
and hypocrites, because I happen to be bom 
in the same land which produces them! 
That's a good joke. I gave up such non- 
sense long ago, and hoped you had by 
this time. I tell you what it is, Tom, I am 
a cosmopolite. * Ubi bene ibi patriaJ* 
Good morning." 

"Will he make Clara happy?" queried 
Castleton, as Du Barry turned away. 

He appeared to suddenly resolve on some- 
thing. He stepped to his oflSce, and left 
word there that he should not return again 
that day. Coming out, he made his way " up- 
town." 

I have already remarked, that, partly from 
pride, partly in consequence of the judicious 
conduct of Clara towards him, Castleton was 
prevented from declaring himself when there 
was not a shadow of a chance for him. 

Now that the marriage between Clara 
and Du Barry was settled on beyond question, 
Castleton took a resolution. 

" I am not satisfied to part from her 

♦ Where I am well oflF, there is my country. 
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without a word," he said to himself. " I will 
avow what I feel, since there is no longer 
occasion for the least misunderstanding.** 

In due time he reached the residence of 
Mr. Ferris, and inquired if Miss Digby was 
in. He was told she was. 

Sending up his name, he took his seat in 
the little library, where Clara was accustomed 
to receive her intimate friends. 

What reminiscences it awoke in Castle- 
ton's breast! How many happy hours he 
had spent with her in that room I How 
many 

He was interrupted in his day-dream by 
the entrance of Clara herself. She had been 
in a joyous mood all day. The morning's 
interview with her lover was such a satisfac- 
tory one, and he was to be with her again in 
the evening. She was entertaining the 
kindest feelings toward all the world when 
Castleton was announced. 

She hastened to welcome him warmly. 
" An unexpected pleasure," she said. " You 
have neglected me shamefully of late." 

" We have both been a good deal occupied, 
I imagine," was his reply ; " and now I 
only come to say a sort of good-bye to 
you." 

VOL. II. \^^ 
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" Are you going away ? *' 

" No, but you are,''said Castleton, smiling, 
while the young lady looked grave, 

" Clara " (he had not called her Clara for 
a long time before), " Clara," said Castleton, 
in a pecuhar, low, impressive tone, " you know 
perfectly well how I have always felt toward 
you. You now belong to my old friend — ^my 
rival. If I have a wish of the heart, it is 
that you and he shall be happy together. 
You may think it strange I desire distinctly to 
avow that I have always loved you. I should 
not be satisfied with myself unless I did so. 
That is a reahty of the past. There is no 
longer propriety in its continuance. A word 
more. Little as we can know of the future, I 
am certain that my fi:*iendship for you will 
never be diminished. This is now of no 
consequence to yon, I trust it may never be. 
But if, in the years to come, a time should be, 
when, for some cause we may not now count 
on, it could relieve you to know this friend- 
ship is always a living, tangible reality — 
what I ask of you is, employ it as one honest 
soul may demand of another — will you do 
so?" 

She looked at him as he spoke with 
an expression which it might not have 
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pleased Du Barry to witness. Then her 
eyes fell. 

Not a word was said, but Castleton was 
satisfied. He had received his answer, and 
rising, he left the room. 

Clara sat quite still for several minutes. 
" Was any one ever so supremely blest ? " she 
thought. '* To be loved as I am loved, and 
to have such a noble generous finend ! " 

I have never been able satisfactorily to 
ascertain whether or not she gave Du Barry 
an account of what passed at this interview. 
In the happy moments of his visit that even- 
ing, she may have omitted to do so. 

As Du Barry was leaving her, the same 
evening, he said, '* I shall not see you again 
till to-morrow afternoon; I have something 
to attend to which will take me out quite 
early in the morning." 

He was anxious to get the interview 
with Charlotte off his hands before again 
trusting himself in Clara's presence. 

" Oh, you must come in, if only for a 
moment. Do you think I shall let you go 
directly past without a little visit ? " 

She continued her endearing persuasions, 
which were very flattering to his self-love, 
till at last he yielded. 
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" It will be a half hour of happiness to 

me,, even if I do disappoint others,** he said 

gallantly. 

There were more tender words, and he 

departed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LOST PACKAGE. 

The air blew cool and fresh from the north- 
west (it was now the latter part of October), 
giving elasticity to Du Barry's step and 
buoyancy to his spirits, as he pursued his 
way home mth a light heart. 

All his plans were working to his entire 
satisfaction. Another interview with Char- 
lotte, and that disagreeable affair would be 
off his hands. His last article for " The 
Copemican" was in type. He never intended 
to concoct another. In three weeks he would 
be married. 

He had but a short walk to take before 
reaching his bachelor quarters. Mounting 
to his room, he hghted his meerschaum, and 
proceeded to business. 

He took from his escritoire a small pack- 
age of letters which were contained in an 
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envelope. ' Then he looked carefully through 
the desk, taking out many small pieces of 
paper (I do not know their contents) several 
little keepsakes of more or less value, various 
odds and ends of things of apparently little 
importance, and last of all a miniature. 

This he opened and looked at. It must 
have recalled a great many tender associa- 
tions, but it does not appear that he exhibited 
any particular emotion. 

He closed the case, which also contained 
a plain gold ring, and thrust it into the en- 
velope which held the letters. He gathered 
together all the remaining articles, little 
papers, keepsakes, a very small neat glove, a 
lock of golden hair, a bit of faded ribbon, and 
threw them on the fire which was burning 
brightly in the grate. 

He watched till they were consumed. 

Next he laid hold of the volumes of 
Wilhelm Meister, and examined them care- 
fully. Occasionally a flower, which had been 
pressed between the leaves, would fall out, 
and once a small bit of silk from a dress of 
Charlotte's which Du Barry had liked par- 
ticularly. There were marks in abundance 
through the books, and many annotations as 
well as references to the time or occasion 
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when such and such a page had been 
read. 

" What an escape !'* he muttered between 
his teeth. " I shall not undertake to prepare 
these for other eyes." 

He took the books and threw them in the 
fire. 

In a dihgent business way he went through 
his entire effects, destroying whatever in his 
judgment involved any hazard to retain. It 
was a very searching, thorough piece of work, 
and it was not till one o'clock in the morning 
that Du Barry, a good deal fatigued with his 
peculiar occupation, retired to rest with the 
satisfaction of a man who has performed his 
task well. 

He slept soundly. 

The next morning was very fine. A mag- 
nificent autumnal day; Dii Barry felt its 
animating influence as he left the house and 
proceeded to call on Clara, as he had promised 
the evening before. 

The servant took his light overcoat as he 
came in, while he stepped unannounced to 
the little library, where Clara already awaited 
him. 

She received him joyfully, as usual. After 
a few minutes, she perceived her lover did 
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not appear altogether in his natural mood. 
" Are you well ?V she asked. 

" Perfectly well ; who could be otherwise 
in such magnificent weather ?" 

" I thought you did not look quite like 
yourself," said Clara, anxiously, 

" The fact is," replied Du Barry, " as I 
mentioned to you last evening, I have an 
appointm/Cnt at this hour, which really I ought 
to keep, and I dare say the idea makes me 
appear a little absent. You will forgive me ?" 

"You shall keep it," cried Clara. "It 
is enough that I have seen you. I will be 
content till you come back to me." 

His reply, as he rose to leave, was very 
happy and appropriate. She accompanied 
him as usual into the hall. They stood to- 
gether a moment on the stoop, admiring the 
glories of the new day. 

As she turned to come in, after his depar- 
ture, and just as she closed the door, her eyes 
fell on some papers which lay scattered almost 
at her feet. 

As she stooped to take them up, she saw 
Du Barry's name in his own handwriting on 
the envelope which had contained them. 

Her first impulse was to call after him, that 
he might reclaim what he had accidentally 
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dropped. This impulse was checked by a 
counter-cmrent surging back on her heart 
at the sight of the neat delicate handwriting, 
and of a miniature case which lay near. 

A terrible prescience seized her. She 
clutched the letters and the miniature, and 
hastened back to the library ; she could not 
wait to go to her chamber. 

She sat down, and without a thought 
whether or not what she was doing were 
right or honourable, she eagerly, fiercely 
ran her eyes through the notes. 

They were written in a delicate German 
" current hand,*' with which Clara was per- 
fectly familiar^ She did not attempt to read 
them, but darted from page to page, seizing 
by instinct on certain points, then hurrying 
rapidly on to other portions. 

This is what she first read, her eyes being 
drawn to the page as if by a magnet.* 

" I send you a journal of my days. I 
commence with that of your departure. After 
you left me, I gave a fi^ee course to my tears. 

* The author was tempted to leave these extracts in the 
language in which they were written ; it may, however, be 
more satisfactory to the general reader to peruse a trans- 
lation, in which it is quite impossible to render the touching 
pathos of the original. 
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While we where at breakfast, I forced myself 
to appear in spirits, lest I should make you 
sad. It was in vain I endeavoured to relieve 
my breast. I found it impossible to tal^e up 
anything; my head was too confused and 
my heart too full. I thought breathing the 
fresh air might a little restore me, and went 
out for a walk — I cared not in which direction. 
I soon returned, and after sitting, thinking, 
thinking for hours, night came, and I retired. 
I leave it to you to divine if I slept. The 
next day Gertrude called to see me, and after- 
ward I compelled myself to go out with her, 
but I was soon home again, where I could 
think of you without interruption. I do 
nothing else, nothing, nothing; and thus 
three days have passed, days which seem to 
me years. If three days seem so long, how 
do three months appear ? Oh ! Alfred, I 
have not the courage to wait. If you knew 
all my poor heart suffers. Why did you leave 
your Charlotte ? 

" Happy those who have never loved ! 
But when I conside^ that God or destiny 
intended a something in all this, when I 
reflect that it is to thee that I have brought 
all my friendship, to thee that I render caress 
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for caress, and kiss for kiss ; ah, then I am 
happy. 

" Thou art constantly not before my eyes 
alone, but in my heart. Oh, believe me — for 
why should I not speak the word ? — ^believe 
me, when I say I love thee, I love thee, yes ! 
with all the force of my soul. I have nothing 
else to love after God. 

" Oh, Alfred ! I must be with thee, with 
thee only. I speak freely without fear. For 
if I feared thee, I would not love thee. We 
fear only the wicked, and thou art good, so 
good. 

"How solitary is my heart. I cannot 
content myself. Where is my loved one, who 
used to sit by my side ? Alas I he is now 
encountering dangers, while I can repose 
safely in my room. 

" Before sealing this, I closed my eyes for 
an instant and saw thee in one of those happy 
moments. Now I am happy. 

" I have been ill, and could not continue 
my journal ; but a kiss which I imprint on 
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this spot will tell thee what the hand cannot 
trace. 

" At length I am better ; but for many 
days I was on a couch of pain. Alfred, dear 
Alfred, I confess it, I cannot bear thy absence. 
Yet I have suffered less while I was so ill 
than when I am well* Thou wert always so 
lovingly before me. 

"What fairy images rose before me, 
what castles of happiness, what pictures of 
domestic joy ; ah, never, I fear, never to be 
realized, for time so mocks me ; but I dream 
still. Wouldst thou know my happiest fancy ? 
Listen. I picture myself in a lovely cottage 
quite secluded, absolutely retired from the 
world, thinking only of thee, living only for 
thee. I am employed in some little details 
of the house, while thou art engaged in the 
garden among the plants and flowers. For 
me a single domestic serves to perform what 
is necessary, without encumbering me with 
the care of servants. In the afternoon, when 
the weather is fine, we spread our table under 
the shade of beautiful trees ; then you talk 
to me while I work at my embroidery. 
Believest thou, dear one, there can be a 
greater happiness ? 
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" Again I fancy myself going with thee 
over the whole world; always, always with 
thee while we visit new countries and climes. 
Yet the first is my happy dream, for I want 
nothing but to feel thy breath mingle with 
mine, to press thy heart against mine, and 
repeat as often as I will, *I love thee, I 
love thee.* 

"Oh, Alfred, dear Alfred, what shall I 
do ? What will become of me ? There is 
no letter for me! I should be distressed 
for thy safety ; but watching eagerly, I find 
the steamer which carried thee has safely 
reached New York. How can I wait another 
week ? how can I, Alfred ? It is by some 
accident, I know; but how can I bear the 
delay ? 

"After ten more long, wearisome, 
wretched days and nights, almost beyond 
the power of my heart to endure, thy letter 
is brought to me. Oh, Alfred, dear one, ever 
loved, how couldst thou go so to wound a 
tender soul ? Thy letter is in French I In 
French, which we both detest for the Ian- 
guage of the heart. Thou dost remember, 
Alfred, in our happy readings together of 
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Wilhelm Meister, what was said of this lan- 
guage, and how we both declared it was 
perfectly true. These paragraphs which I 
then marked in happy unconsciousness now 
strike me with terror. I must write them 
here, for they haunt me. 

" * During the period of his kindliest con- 
nectiouj he wrote in German^ and what genuine^ 
powerful^ and cordial German I It was not till 
he wanted to get quit of me, that he began to 
write seriously in French. I marked, I felt 
what he meant. What he would blush to utter 
in his mother "tongue, he could by this means 
utter with a quiet conscience. It is the km- 
guage of reservations, equivocations, and lies ; 
it is a perfidious language. Heaven be praised, 
I cannot find another word to express this 
PEEFiDE of theirs in all its compass. Our 
poor TBEULOS, the faithless of the English, are 
innocent as babes beside it.^ 

" Am I foolishly nervous ? are my wits un- 
settled, that I seize hold of this ? For thy 
letter is kind and loving. Why should I 
speak in this way ? I do not know. I can- 
not tell. Seventeen days of weary, desolate 
waiting for its arrival have unstrung me. 

" God I why hast Thou created a heart 
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to be 80 unhappy! Till I loved thee, I 
thought it impossible for me ever to love 1 
Then thou gave me " 

Clara held her breath till she struck on 
the next. 

"Alas! not one word from thee! Art 
thou vexed because I reproached thee for 
writing in French ? Oh, forgive me. Write 
in what language thou wilt, only write — write 
I implore thee, I cannot longer exist in this 
way." 

Her head distracted, her heart stone, she 
dropped the letters and opened the case 
which kept the miniature, and beheld the 
picture of a lovely young blonde, in appear- 
ance not more than sixteen, with large pen- 
sive bhie eyes, and innocent face, childhke in 
its expression of love and trustfulness. 

" The ring fell on the floor. Clara picked 
it up as if its touch was deadly, and put it in 
its place ; then she took off her own engage- 
ment ring, laid it beside the other, and closed 
the case. 

At that moment the street-door bell rang 
sharply. 
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She started to make her escape ; but the 
servant happening to be in the hall, opened 
the door immediately. 

She stopped just at the entrance, chained 
to the spot by the sound of Du Barry's 
voice. 

"Did you find a little package, James, 
after I left this morning ? I think it may 
have faUen from my overcoat." 

" I did not, sir. I should have been sure 
to have seen it, sir, had you dropped it. No 
one has passed in or out, sir, since you were 
here." 

They appeared to be searching a moment. 
Then Du Barry exclaimed, "I must have 
left it in my room," and he was off. 

The door was shut. The sound struck on 
Clara's heart like the closing of the tomb on 
all she had ever loved. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DESOLATION. 

PiOTUEB a beautiful palace, adorned with 
whatever human art can create, where all 
your years you have delighted to dwell, the 
very stones of which you love.; every nook 
' and portion of which are endeared to you by 
some happy memory, every apartment, the 
walls, the wainscoting, the pictures, each 
article of fiimiture and ornament associated 
with your happiest hours, and which you leave 
in beauty and strength for a morning's drive, 
and return after a few hours to find nothing 
but blackened ruins and smouldering embers. 
Or rather, imagine whatever the heart can 
possibly conceive of happiness, overflowing, 
comprehensive, embracing earth and heaven, 
sun, moon, and stars, with sensations of bliss 
ecstatic, illimitable; of bliss which has no 
alloy, can never have alloy; this instanta- 

TOL. n. 15 
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neously to vanish — not diminislied, obscured, 
hid, but — swept out of existence, annihilated ; 
nothing remaining except the bitter ashes of 
self-deception. 

What was left to her ? To look in her own 
heart was to look in an abyss of misery. K 
she looked abroad, she saw nothing but empty 
delusions, which mocked her with jeering 
grimaces.. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

RESOLUTION. 

Slowly, painfully, Clara ascended the stairs 
leading to her own room. 

As she approached it, she met Emily 
Ferris, who was nmning along in her usual 
high spirits. 

"Good gracious, Clara, what is the 
matter !" she exclaimed, as her eyes fell on 
her. 

Clara made no reply, but walked on with- 
out appearing to notice the question. 

" Are you ill ?" 

Clara shook her head. 

*^ Somethiny has happened. I know 
something dreadful has happened," con- 
tinued Emily, as she followed her fiiend to 
her room. 

Clara sank into a chair without a word. 
Emily knelt by her side. 
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" My dear, darling child. Speak to me/' 
she said. '^ Something fearful has happened ; 
I know it has. Oh, what is the matter ?" 
she exclaimed, piteously, as Clara continued 
to grow more death-like in appearance. " Let 
me send for Dr. Castleton.** 

Clara started at the name. '^ I am not 
ill," she said. 

" Tou are ill— you must be ill. I will 
send for Alf immediately." 

Clara seized her arm, and held it as in a 
vice. " No, no, no,*^ she ejaculated. 

Emily and Clara were very fond of each 
other. The affection which the former now 
exhibited had a comforting effect on the poor 
girl. *^ Emily," she said, in a hollow voice, 
still holding her arm, *^ it is all over. I shall 
leave New York to-morrow morning. Help 
me to get away without — ^without — ^you 
know " 

She could not finish the sentence. Emily 
continued kneeling by her. She smoothed 
her brow; she caressed, she soothed her 
until she became more calm ; then Clara told 
her all. 

" You will help me to get away ?" 

"Anything, everything, but " 

"No buts, unless you would make me 
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frantic. I will not meet him again, and you 
must help me. Let nothing be known by 
anybody till I have gone.'* 

They continued to converse together all 
the morning, and if Emily had any desire to 
reconcile matters for her cousin, she was 
borne down by Clara's strong, determined 
will. 

" I shall not tell you where I am going, 
then you can truthfully say you don't know ; 
but you shall soon hear from me." 

This was the conclusion. 

After a few hours, Clara's self-possession 
seemed perfectly to return. But it was the 
calm of hopelessness ; the repose of the ship 
after being tossed high on the sands, beyond 
even the reach of the breakers which wrecked 
it there. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IT IS AN ILL WIND THAT PROFITS NOBODY. 

Du Baeey was considerably relieved when 
told by the servant that he had not dropped 
the package in the haU. This relief was of 
short duration, when hurrying bo his room he 
failed to find it there. 

Could he have lost it in the street ? Hor- 
rible idea. Was it possible that Clara might 
have picked it up. Still more horrible. 

He did not dare return at once to inquire 
lest he should excite suspicion. He would 
not venture at the printing-office. He con- 
tinued in a very uncomfortable position all 
the morning. 

Early in the afternoon he repaired to Mr« 
Ferris*s. Cool as he generally w^s, he could 
not control a certain agitation as he rang the 
bell and inquired if Miss Digby was in. 

He was answered in the affirmative. 
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" I hope you found the package, sir,*' said 
James, as Du Barry walked towards the 
library. 

He did not appear to hear the question. 

There was no one in the room ; but after 
a few minutes, Miss Emily came bounding 
along. "Alf,'* she said, "you have come in 
a very inopportune time. We girls are spe- 
cially engaged. Clara really can't come down 
at all. Come in this evening, won't you ?" 

It was done with a naturalness none but a 
woman is capable of; but a vague suspicion 
hung at Du Barry's heart. 

"Anything wrong, Emily? tell me." 

" Wrong ? what do you mean ?" 

" Oh, nothing ; only, you know, Clara is 
not usually engaged at this hour so as not to 
be able to see me." 

" That is very true," she replied, laugh- 
ing ; " but there must be a first time, you 
know. You will be in this evening, of 



course." 



Du Barry felt entirely reassured. He put 
himself on his dignity. " I am not certain I 
can come this evening. I am to dine with a 
fidend." 

"Well, I will tell Clara ; then you will be 
here the first thing in the morning ? Really, 
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Alf, you must excuse me now, we are so much 
engaged. Au revoir,^* and she ran away as 
gaily as she entered. 

" It is all right/' said Du Barry to him- 
self. " These girls are putting on airs. On 
the whole, I will not return this evening. I 
know Clara will expect me." 

He went to his rooms, and resumed the 
search for the lost package. It is needless to 
say it was unsuccessfiil. 

About nine o'clock the next morning, as 
Du Barry was preparing to go out, there was 
a knock at his door. One of the servants of 
the house entered, and handed him a sealed 
packet. 

It was directed in Clara's handwriting. 
He tore it open, and found his lost letters and 
the miniature. Mechanically he opened the 
latter, and saw two rings instead of one. 

*' I fancied as much," he muttered to him- 
self. " Curse my folly for running in there 
when I ought to have known better ; when I 

did know better. I will not give it up, 
though." 

He sat a few moments to collect his 
thoughts and concoct an explanation. Then 
he took his way directly to Clara. 

" Miss Digby left town early this- mom^ 
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iDg, sir/' was the reply of Jam^s to his 
inquiry. 

" Indeed : for what place ?** 

" I cannot say, sir." 

" Is Miss Ferris in ?*' 

"Miss Ferris went out a few minutes 
ago, sir.'* 

He hesitated whether or not to go in and 
see his aunt. He decided not to do so, and 
walked away. 

In the afternoon he called again, and saw 
his cousin. 

** I know nothing about it, Alf ; I mean 
the particulars. I only know it is idle for 
you ever again to think of Clara Digby. She 
has left New York not to return.'* 

" Emily, where has she gone ?" 

" I do not know. On my word, I do not 
know, and have not the least idea." 

Du Barry had pride. He would not accept 
a himiiliating position before his cousin. 
" Very well, Emily," he said ;. "whether you 
know much or little is of no consequence. 
I shall not run; after anybody. If Clara is 
such a fool as to let a little bit of nonsense 
come between us, it is all the better that I 
know it now." 

He was very much at a loss where to go 
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when he left the house of Mr. Ferris. He 
was desperately chagrined^ but what could 
he do ? All New York, that is, all his set, 
would soon be talking about the affiur. Cas- 
tleton — how could he ever meet Castleton ? 
Something must be done — done speedily. 

He had no real fiiends in New York. His 
superciUousness and general assumption made 
him particularly unpopular. He knew Clara 
well enough not to entertain a hope of recon- 
ciliation with her. 

What should he do? He went back to 
his room to think it over. He recalled the 
easy, untroublesome life he used to lead in 
that old German town ; recalled it now with 
a soothing satisfaction. Other images came 
up insensibly. Other scenes connected with 
the still, quiet grandeur of his European 
surroundiQgs — with a lovely young creature, 
who never gave him trouble or annoyance, 
and who was content to enjoy the happiness 
of loving him and being with him. 

The next day he had taken his resolution. 
He had not, of course, kept his appointment 
with Charlotte for the exchange of letters. 
Now he proceeded to the printing-office. He 
purposely selected the noon-hour, and sought 
her at the case. She was just leaving it. 
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It was impossible for her to conceal a sort 
of satisfaction at his presence, though she 
attempted to do so. 

" I brought your letters/* she said, " but 
you did not come for them. I still have them 
with me/' 

" And I have yours, Charlotte, but I am 
not going to give them up/* 

^'NoT' 

"No. I have been reading them over, 
word by word. I cannot part with them. 
You heard I was ta be^married, I suppose ?" 

" I know you are to be." 

*^You are partly correct. I admit that. 
I would extenuate nothing. But you have 
been misinformed. I come to tell you I am 
yours, only yours ; that is, if you will for- 
give me, Charlotte." 

He looked at her tenderiy. 

"This is no place for explanation," he 
continued. " Where were you staying ?" 

"With an old Nuremberg family, who 
knew me in happy days." 

" But why did you engage in this strange 
way ?" 

" For distraction. I have often told you 
how I loved to go when father was living and 
stay with him in his printing-house, where I 
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learned at a little case he made for me to set 
the type just for a pastime, before I knew 
you. And I confess it, Alfred, I came here 
because I discovered that what you were 
writing was printed here. You know now 
my heart's weakness, and you can judc^e 

Charlotte left the printing-oflBce with Du 
Barry. She never returned to it. The ex- 
planation which he invented satisfied her 
loving heart. 

In one week from that day the two were 
on their way to the old world. 

Charlotte*s little fortune left by her &ther 
was quite equal to the sum Du Barry himself 
had. United, it aflforded a pleasant com- 
petence, that is, in a small way, where no 
demands of society or fashion need make in- 
roads on it. 

Such was the end of this singular afiair. 

Charlotte always beheved his love for her 
had finally prevailed. She never knew the 
true history of Du Barry's return.. 
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OSAPTER XIII. 

THE AOOOUNT CLOSED. 

When Castleton learned, as aU the world 
leoi^ed, that the match between Du Barry 
and Miss Digby was broken off, that the 
former had sailed for Europe, and the latter 
had left New York, he was not so much 
affected by the information as some of my 
readers may suppose. 

He had previously settled the whole sub- 
ject with himself. After a severe contest, 
his mind was composed. He had neither 
destroyed nor trampled on his feelings, but 
he had reduced them to control. 

When the extraordinaiy intelhgence was 
bruited about, the first emotion, after sur- 
prise, which he experienced, was sympathy 
for Clara. Knowing her as he did, he was 
satisfied some unhappy revelation had caused 
the termination of the engagement. He 
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knew how her affections would be wounded, 
how her pride would feel the blow, and he 
was sorry for her. 

He asked no questions, but rumour and 
gossip were too busy for him to close his ears 
to their reports. 

These reports were of every conceivable 
description. Thanks to the prudence of Miss 
Emily Ferris, and the celerity of Du Barry's 
movements, no particulars had leaked out, so 
that tattlers and scandalmongers were left to 
their own fertile creations — ^and these were 
indeed fertile. 

It was amusing to listen to the various 
absurd stories put in circulation. Castleton 
paid no attention to them. Although he 
called occasionally on Miss Ferris, he never 
alluded to the topic,, and that young lady did 
not introduce it. 

Our hero did not for a moment entertain 
the idea that because Clara had broken with 
Du Barry, she would be any more favourable 
to him. Such a thought he would have 
regarded with extreme repugnance. Besides, 
his pride — the pride which flows from proper 
self-estimation — would prevent the indulgence 
of any such fancy. He had put aside his 
heart experiences. They did not enter 
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in combination with any of his present 
plans. 

Again, should Clara require his fidendly 
sympathy, was it not for her in some way 
to signify it, after the emphatic statement he 
had made to her, coupled with a request to 
which she had yielded a tacit assent. Could 
she not at least, through Emily Ferris, readily 
acquaint him with her residence ? Not doing 
this, was it not natural to infer she had no 
wish to meet him ? 

I do not aflSnn whether he was in the 
right or no. But it was in this way he dis- 
posed of the subject. 

And yet, was it reasonable to suppose 
that Clara, with her peculiar temperament, 
after such a mortifying occurrence, could 
every under any circumstances, put herself in 
Oastleton's way, or do anything which, by 
imphcation, would look like an overture? 
No, indeed I 

Under this state of things, nothing remains 
forme but to "close the account" between 
them, and leave time to determine whether 
it shall be re-opened.. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

"KBW8 BY TBLEGBAPH/' 

The scene opens on a Western prairia There 
is in sight a neat farmhouse, one storey and 
a half high, with dormar-windows. It is 
painted a pure white, with green blinds. A 
handsome clmnp of trees stand on one side, 
the branches overhanging the roof. In firont 
is a handsome flower-garden, through which 
you pass as you enter the house. On the 
other side are two or three valuable " addi- 
tions," which include a kitchen and wood- 
shed. Further on are bam and stables, 
partly hid by more trees. A large vege- 
table-garden flanks this side. Thence you 
look ofi^ on an immense field of winter 
wheat, its sea of dark green waving gently 
iu the morning air. On the right are 
large cornfields ready for the harvest; be- 
yond all stretches the open prairie, remind- 
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ing you, with its undulations, of the ocean in 
a peaceful mood. 

The sun is just rising. The occupants of 
the farmhouse are still slumbering peacefully, 
unconscious of the event which within a few 
hours is to cast a shadow over this picture, 
and change the relations of the principal 
characters. 

Abroad nature smiles lovingly — nature, 
never sympathizing with the passing joy or 
sorrow. 

The denizens of the poultry-yard are 
astir, making their quarters lively with their 
peculiar music. At no great distance you 
may see the wild turkey, the prairie hen, the 
pigeon, the dove, each commencing to celebrate 
the dawning of the new day. The antelope 
bounds over plain and hillock, and the rabbit 
nibbles his breakfast from the tenderest 
leaves. 

A peaceful scene 1 Freedom from care 
and life's troubles (that is, beyond the dis- 
pensation that in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread) seems to mark all this wide 
expanse. Broad acres, countless acres of 
God's heritage, here await the worn-out, 
desolate, heart-broken inhabitant of great 
cities ; here welcome his coming, here extend 

TOL. n. 16 
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the promise of food to the hungry, of rest to 
the weary, comfort to the discouraged. 

While we aflTord ourselves freedom for 
these reflections, signs of returning animation 
appear within the house. An active, fine- 
looking young man steps fi'om the door, 
visits the stables, and presently gives direc- 
tions to some men who are approaching fi'om 
a httle distance. 

You are agreeably surprised when you 
enter the place. The rooms are furnished 
with taste and a certain degree of elegance, 
not unsuited, however, to the house itself. 

[It was Holt who selected and forwarded 
every article, as you and I know. But this 
is an inviolable secret.] 

In one of the rooms, a beautiful young 
woman, more beautiful, perhaps, than your 
eye ever before rested on, is engaged in set- 
ting the table for breakfast. She wears a 
pretty caHco dress, admirably fitted, which 
seems more becoming to her than anything 
else in the world. 

Except that the beauty of her person is 
enhanced by the development of character, 
you can see no alteration in the Virginia 
Randall of former times, unless you should 
observe that there is a more healthful hue in 
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the complexion, and a more vigorous sparkle 
in those large grey eyes. 

Her mother comes in presently. She is 
still in mourning. Her face shows that she 
has undergone sorrow. But she looks just 
as handsome as when we used to see her at 
the church of the " Apostolic Succession.'* 

Enter now " Charley Graves,'* from the 
open air. 

"Is not breakfast ready? I shall cer- 
tainly be late for the train." 
" It is coming right in." 
« Do hurry it, Virginia. I have ten miles 
to drive, and unless I catch the morning 
train, I shall not get back to-night." 

While he is speaking, the breakfast is 
served — fricasseed chickens, roasted potatoes, 
hot biscuits, griddle-cakes, and a capital cup 
of coffee with rich fresh cream. 

" You have plenty of time to make a good 
breakfast, Charley," exclaimed Mrs. Randall. 
" You will need it before you get back. It 
•was a rule with my husband never to neglect 
his meals ; he always gave himself ftiU time 
for them, and you know how much he accom- 
phshed." 

Evidently this advice was followed.. It 
was not tin he could really eat no more, that 
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"Charley'^ pushed back his chair, and said, 
" I have finished/' 

The buggy, with a pair of fine horses, was 
at the door. He was to drive ten miles to 

the station, take the train for L , a town 

of some importance, twenty miles fiirther on, 
return in the afternoon train, and so home 
again. 

" Do not forget this ; be sure you remem- 
ber that. Are you quite certain you have my 
hst ? Don't omit anything on it," were some 
of the injunctions pressed on him. 

He kissed his wife good morning. "Good- 
bye, mother, till I come back,'* he said, as 
he jumped into the waggon, seized the reins, 
and was off. 

That afternoon, about four o'clock, Holt 
left the counting-room, and started on his 
way home. 

Contrary to his custom, he got in an om- 
nibus when he reached Broadway. At the 
same moment, he purchased an evening paper. 

Turning to the "Third Edition," he 
looked for the " News by Telegraph." This 
was the first : — 



it 



Iowa, 16 th, 



"Frightful Raiboad Accident." 
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Holt read the usual sad history. Two 
trains in collision on a single track. Great 
loss of life, with dreadful injury to the living. 
He knew the locality, and held his breath 
as he looked through the list of the killed and 
maimed. He was thinking only that Virginia 
might be in it. 

He did not find her name. But he did 
read among the killed that of " Charles 
Grraves, of N , formerly of New York." 

Holt, a thousand miles ofi*, received 
printed intelligence of this sad occurrence, 
while poor Charley's body was still warm, 
and while, only fifteen miles distant, prepara- 
tions were in progress to welcome tds return 
with a comfortable supper. 

Such are the exigencies of the metropolis ! 

Holt descended fi:*om the omnibus, and 
walked along the street with a slow step to 
his house. He scarcely touched his dinner. 

Going immediately to his room, he paced 
it all night. 

Of what was he thinking ? 

Two weeks later, a man of respectable 
appearance called on Mrs. Randall, and made 
to her the somewhat extraordinary statement 
that he was indebted to her husband, the 
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railroad-contractor, in his lifetime, in the sum 
of two thousand dollars, which he had thus 
far been imable to discharge. Now, however, 
he could pay five himdred dollars of the amount 
due, and hoped within the year to liquidate 
the whole debt with interest. 

The unsuspecting lady took the money, 
regarding it as a special providence for the 
relief of her daughter and herself at that 
melancholy crisis. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE SOHOOLMISTBESS. 

Mehitabel Pettengill was quietly engaged 
looking through the contents of an oldwriting*- 
desk, in which were kept her private papers 
and letters of a former day. 

They had not been disturbed for many 
years. Now she was going carefully through 
them, tlunking to destroy the larger por^ 
tion. 

The unchanged past (when we can lay 
hands on it) is a sad reminder. 

It is a melancholy occupation communing 
with your former self, or with other persons 
as they once were. Melancholy, whether we 
regard the changes we discover as inevitable, 
or caused by treachery or caprice. 

It seemed particularly so to Mehitabel as 
she took up a bundle of neatly-folded letters, 
around which was tied a piece of faded blue 
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ribbon. She hesitated to open it, but sat in a 
deep reverie, 

" Mr. and Miss Pettengill'* had, the year 
before, given up " The Select School," and 
retired to a quiet spot, their native place, in 

the outskirts of the pleasant village of A , 

in Connecticut. They were getting old, and 
decided to abandon the charge of boys and 
girls before this circumstance should be con- 
sidered to their disadvantage. 

Time had dealt gently with the school- 
mistress. Her hair was white, to be sure, 
but the hazel eye was still bright, and her 
form trim and elastic. Her heart was young 
yet, and her feelings fresh. 

While seated in this quiet abstraction, she 
was roused by the sudden opening and shut- 
ting of the street-door. Almost immediately 
the door of her own room flew open, and Clara 
Digby rushed in, and threw her arms around 
her neck. 

" Why, Clara, my child ! I did not ex- 
pect you for a week ; how glad I am to see 

you!" 

Clara did not reply. She only clung the 
closer to her early fiiend and guardian. 

"What is the matter, dear," said the 
latter, seeing Clara remained silent. 
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" Aunt Mehitabel, I have come to live with 
you for ever.*' 

Clara's manner, when she was excited, was 
always touchingly simple. As she said this. 
Miss Pettengill recalled the scene, when, a 
little child, Clara pointed from her window, 
exclaiming, " There is the moonlight, and the 
dayhght, and the morning star.** 

With the same earnestness, and the 
same simplicity, she now exclaimed, " I have 
come to Uve with you for ever.** 

Her guardian at once suspected what was 
the matter. She gently disengaged Clara, 
and, looking in her face, saw the unmistakable 
signs of what she was suflTering. 

" Nemesis — Nemesis,** repeated the 
schoolmistress audibly. 

Instantly recovering, she said, " Tell me 
at once, Clara, tell me now, on the spot, it is 
best you should.** 

" I will, I will ; but you cannot under- 
stand, you cannot comprehend what I suffer.'* 

" You do not know, my child, whether I 
can or not. Tell me, tell me all.** 

Slowly and minutely Clara detailed the 
events of the preceding day. 

There was a short silence after she had con- 
cluded. Miss Pettengill was lost in thought. 
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At length she said, " You have done 
well to come here, Clara ; yet if what you tell 
me should be deemed cause suflBcient to break 
engagements, how many people, think you, 
would be wedded ?" 

" Don't you think it sufficient ?*' asked 
Clara, earnestly. 

"J do, my child; but few to-day, would 
think so." 

" Oh, Aunt Mehitabel," moaned the poor 
girl, " if you could but sympathize with me." 

" Hush," said the other, solemnly. " Shall 
I teU you the story of my Ufe ?" 

« Oh, do, do," 

Clara seated herself on the sofa, and 
leaned her head on the other's shoulder. The 
latter was content, perhaps,, to escape her 
gaze. 

" My parents died when I was a small 
child, leaving scarcely enough for my edu- 
cation. When I was fourteen years old, I 
was placed at a boarding-school for yoimg 

ladies at W . This place is three or four 

miles from N , where the University is 

located. 

"When I was sixteen, I became ac- 
quainted, during the long vacation, which I 
spent at W ,. with a young, gentleman. 
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from the South. He was a member of the 
junior class, and was spending his vacation at 

N . In the two years which succeeded, 

the acquaintance ripened, until it became a 
love affair. 

Strange, as you may suppose, I was called 
an attractive girl. My lover professed the 
most devoted attachment for me. He was 
handsome, of good family, and rich. My own 
family was unobjectionable, but I was poor. 
This he did not regard. He used to say so a 
thousand times over. 

" Everything was settled. 

" We laid the most delightful plans for the 
fiiture — what we would do on the plantation 
— ^what we would do when we came North. 

" I was perfectly happy. No imagined 
bliss of heaven could equal what I enjoyed.'* 

She paused so* long,, that Clara looked up, 
thinking she had finished. 

" We were to be married,'^ continued the 
schoolmistress, " as soon as he should gra- 
duate,, for he did not intend to study a pro- 
fession.. He was to go home, explain every- 
thing to his family, and come back and claim 
me. He wrote me as soon as he reached 
home. His father was absent. He wrote 
again ;. his father had not returned. We con- 
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tmued to correspond. Difficulties were in the 
way. They seemed to accumulate. At the 
end of six months I received a letter from his 
father — a long, tedious letter ; the point was, 
I was requested to think no more of his son : 
it was a boy's freak, he said, and he presumed 
I would so regard it. A few days later, I had 
a regretful letter from my betrothed, saying 
he was compelled to bow to the will of his 
family, and in set phrase taking leave of me 
for ever. 

" I was a young, simple, affectionate girl. 
It broke my heart — as much as a heart can 
break — and broken as it ever since has been, 
it has remained tender and sympathetic. 

"Time passed. I changed in a very 
remarkable manner, tiU I became attenuated 
and repulsive [*' No, no," interrupted Clara], 
as you now behold me. My brother and I 
came to Scotenskopfl and opened the school. 
I always formed strong attachments among 
my pupils. Some years after, one came to 
me that I loved to an extraordinary degree. 
She was artless, simple, confiding, as I had 
been, and beautiftd. Besides, she was an 
orphan. 

" One Sunday, there were strangers at 
our old church. One of them caught sight of 
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my favourite, and fell in love with her. I 
did not know it. He hovered around the 
place for several weeks without my know- 
ledge, obtaining stolen interviews. 

" I loved this girl as I would my child. 
She deceived me — ^kept everything from 
me. 

"^ One Saturday evening she was missing. 
The next day after the Morning Service, she 
presented herself with this man, and was 
married before my eyes. In him I recognized 
my affianced. Her husband was my former 
lover. It filled my soul with bitterness. I 
oould never quite forgive. But now I do 
forgive.'* 

"What was his name?*' asked Clara, 
without raising her head. 

"It will be of no use to repeat it. It 
does not affect my story. Do you not think 
I can sympathize with you ?" 

"Yes, yes," she exclaimed, embracing 
the schoolmistress passionately. ^* And you 
have borne this all your life ?" 

" I have." 

" God help me," ejaculated Clara. 

" He will," said the other, calmly. 

She rose and led Clara to her room and 
left her there. 
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^^1 have done right/' said Mehitabel 
Pettengill. " Why tell her it was her own 
&ther who betrayed me ? Why visit on the 
children the sins of the parent ?** 
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CHAPTER L 

VIEGINIA. 

It seemed to Virginia, during the first months 
of her widowhood, that her happy days were 
gone for ever. 

The presence of her mother relieved her 
from absolute soUtude, and from too much 
care in providing for the httle household. 

Meanwhile, she indulged her recoUeo- 
tions. 

She loved best to think of " Charley " in 
the time of his careless freedom — a young 
gentleman in society, when as her " beau," 
he delighted her heart by his unmistakable 
preference. Their married hfe did not afford 
such happy reminiscences. Virginia enjoyed 
social life, and the scenes which belong to a 
city. She had been content on the prairie, 
but it was not to her taste to dwell there. 

After she lost her husband, her mind 

VOL. n. 17 
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reverted ta the period when she could be 
happiest in the thought of him. This carried 
her frequently back to her school-days, and to 
its associations. She recalled Charley's firiend* 
—Ellsworth. She thought of Bill Holt. 
The former had been always disliked, while 
Bill, though he little dreamed of it, had ranked 
next to Charley in her regard. True, his 
position had placed him out of the pale of 
social intercourse, but the strange, passionate 
creature greatly impressed her, neverthe- 
less. 

Before she left New York, she knew of 
his rising fortunes, and while some were 
sneering at his " luck," she always expressed 
herself particularly gratified. Her recollec- 
tions of Holt were agreeable. She could not 
recall with indifference his intense unswerving 
devotion, for which he had never received the 
least encouragement. 

As the months wore away, some rays of 
light began to penetrate to her imprisoned 
hopes. Something of her native elasticity 
slowly returned. The world did not look 
quite as dark. PossibiUties of the future 
were faintly outhned in her imagination. 
She no longer dwelt altogether in the past. 
The wound she had received resembled a 
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sharp cut, whicli in due season began 
naturally to heal, while Clara* s might be 
compared to a severe bruise, requiring a long 
delay and the application of remedies. 

Again, Virginians regard for Charley 
belonged to the earlier period of her life, 
running back, indeed, to her childhood, and 
though it continued apparently imdiminished, 
because it had taken root, still had she met 
him for the first time the day they were 
married, it is doubtful if she would have been 
attracted by him, or, on acquaintance, would 
have accepted him for a husband. 

Herein is the cause of many unhappy 
marriages. 

" Very young people indulge fancies for 
each other when their afiections are still im- 
mature, their characters unformed, and their 
tastes undeveloped. They marry. Later, 
when they begin to question their hearts, 
they find wants imsatisfied and feelings un- 
sympathized ^ with. Then comes the fatal 

word — disappointed. 

Marriage is not the grave of love. It 

does, however, bring the test of close and 
intimate association to bear on imequal and 
ill-assorted dispositions, habits, tastes, tem- 
peraments, and capacities. And when, by 
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reason of tender age, inexperience, or the 
force of circumstances, these things are not 
properly considered, there come, of course, 
unhappy marriages involving every thing 
conceivable, which is wretched and to be 
deplored. 

These reflections, certainly, did not occur 
to Virginia, though they arise naturally from 
the subject. It is true that at a time when 
her own character was continually developing, 
her husband's might be said to have attained 
its growth. 

He had settled himself to his prairie life 
without a thought or an ambition beyond it. 
Since every thing had been prepared to his 
hand, it required no great energy or labour to 
keep on. He was content. It was Virginia 
who had to exercise self-denial, and put a 
restraint on her aspirations. Charley was 
never aware of it. His wife was always 
amiable, always cheerful, and he took it for 
granted she was perfectly happy. 

But to return to the young widow. 

As time advanced, Virginia's day-dreams 
began more and more to deal with the future. 
She often asked herself what William Holt was 
doing. How did he conduct himself with his 
constantly increasing wealth ? Had he heard 
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of Charley's death ? Did he still feel as he 
used to toward her ? 

To have had such a determined, desperate 
man, who had raised himself to fortune 
against such odds, who actually controlled 
destiny, to have had such a one her friend, 
her champion ! Was he still her friend ? 
How would he act, what would he say,, should 
they meet ? How would she act ? 

These thoughts would float through: her 
mind, despite certain efforts to check them, 
while she forced herself back to recollec- 
tions of her husband. But the future- soon 
claimed her thoughts back again, and every 
time she yielded, she felt it was more difl&cult 
to summon the past. 

Time had asserted its prerogative, and 
she was obliged to submit. 

The second year of her widowhood was 
more than half concluded. The spring had 
come in great beauty. Flowers covered the 
prairie, and bloomed in her garden. Nature 
revelled in fresh holiday suit. 

Breakfast was over at the neat little farm- 
house* Virginia was in the garden. It was 
still early in {he morning. Happening to cast 
her eyes toward the east, she saw a mounted 
traveller advancing slowly. It was a common 
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spectacle at that season of the year, yet she 
was attracted by his appearance even at that 
distance. So much so, indeed, that while 
busying herself, with her plants, she continued 
to glance from time to time in his direction. 

As the stranger came nearer, he slackened 
the pace of his steed to a slow walk, looking 
carefully around him, as if endeavouring to 
discover the bearings of some locality he was 
not famihar with. 

Without appearing to observe him, Vir- 
ginia managed to obtain a pretty good view of 
the horse and rider. The former challenged 
her notice from his immense siz e and beauty. 
He was jet black, a perfectly magnificent 
animal. The rider appeared to be tall and 
gaunt. He wore heavy boots reaching to his 
thighs, and instead of the rude hat of the 
country, had on a high, close-fitting cap, with 
a long front piece, which, while it concealed 
the upper part of the face, gave the wearer, 
as he sat erect, something of a miUtary air. 
The holsters at his saddle-bow contained a 
double brace of revolvers. 

All this Virginia discovered by stolen 
observations, while the horseman was looking 
around him. The result of his inspection 
was, that, changing his course a httle, he 
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bore point-blank for the house. Reaching 
the garden-gate, he brought his horse to a 
stand-still, and without attempting to dis- 
mount, sat like a man entranced. 

Virginia could not affect ignorance of the 
stranger's presence. She turned toward him, 
as if questioning what he wanted. 

The latter never moved. His heart was 
beating fiercely, every pulse responding with 
an accelerated movement. 

For there she was, in all the bloom of 

womanhood, a thousand times more beautiful 

than ever. 

Holt dismounted [the reader has already 

recognized him], threw his horse's rein over 

the paling, pushed open the gate, entered the 

garden, and strode to the spot where she was 

standing. 

" Do you not know me, Virginia ? " 

He raised his cap as he spoke. 

He stood in his power ; no longer a poor, 
half-deformed object, the butt of school- 
companions, but the impersonation of force 
and energy, intellect and will. 

It was no place for set form. His nature 
would not endure the observance of conven- 
tional address. 

" Do you not know me, Virginia ? " 
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" Why, Mr. Holt 1 " she exclaimed, her 
face turning crimson ; " is it possible ? how 
glad I am to see you, how delighted mother 
will be." 

" Virginia," said Holt, in a tone and with 
a power which it seemed vain to oppose; 
" Virginia, my time has come. It is what I 
hoped — ^to meet you alone, in the open air, 
free. I did not think to find you so perfect 
in beauty, exceeding in loveliness all created 
things. Yet why not ? Tell me, tell me, is 
my presence here agreeable ? " 

[Virginia was frightened, she did not know 
why. She felt she was subject to some 
irresistible force — a force which would seize 
her and bear her off, she knew not where, a 
force like destiny.] 

"Virginia, answer me." 

She glanced timidly in his face, but did 
not speak. 

He did not misconstrue her, but he would 
leave nothing to doubt. 

" Tell me," he repeated, " here, as we 
stand together." 

She looked up again ; a smile overspread 
her features. Ah, who could resist it ? " Come 
in," she said, and led the way to the house. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

GLABA. 

I SHALL not attempt to picture the wearisome 
days and weeks and months succeeding 
Clara's arrival at her peaceful haven. 

She endured every phase of heart anguish, 
till it became a luxury for her to indulge in it. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not 
understand this; others will exactly com- 
prehend what I mean. 

After a period, we come to nurse our 
sorrow,, sharpening its point by calling up 
touching incidents and tender reminiscences. 
If by any possibility, time would seem about 
to temper its keenness, we take the alarm, 
refiise to be comforted, marshall our sources 
of distress anew, and devote ourselves afresh 
to a lasting despair. 

This ia the veriest luxury of heart-sick- 
aess. For time thu& &rr has been put at 
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defiance — ^thus far, we indignantly scout the 
idea that it can ever have power to weaken 
our hold on our griefe. 

In Clara's case, it appeared as if her 
feelings would forever defy the tyrant. As 
no such character as she had pictured existed 
— ^no such ideal — so her distress had in it 
something supernatural. It was not the loss 
of a lover that she bemoaned, but the death 
of her love — ^bemoaned with that silent 
lamentation so grievous to be borne. 

An evil spirit seemed to whisper to her : 
" Behold, Clara, the end I Your brief life of 
love has found its close ! What is now left 
to you ?'* 

And her answer was : " Nothing. What 
can remain to me after this ?" 

She could exclaim with the unhappy 
Aurelia : " Oh, how have I cast away my 
whole existence wittingly and willingly ! 
But now will I despair, purposely despair." 

Mehitabel Pettengill did not for a moment 
lose sight of her ward. For a considerable 
time she allowed Clara's feelings to have fiill 
range. She made not the least attempt to 
assuage their force. She rather increased it 
by her active sympathy. But when several 
months had elapsed, and Clara, so far from 
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showing signs of convalescence, was faUing 
into a chronic state of woe, the schoohnis- 
tress determined to apply active remedies. 

She spoke with decision, not to say 
severity, to Clara. The .latter could scarcely 
credit the change. Was it possible for such 
a dear jfriend to act with such cruelty ? At 
last she was provoked to exhibit her indigna- 
tion. 

This was just what Miss PettengiU wanted. 
'*I am so glad to see you rouse yourself, 
Clara. I like to witness an exhibition of your 
native fire. I had much rather you would be 
in a passion than love-lorn.'* 

" Love-lorn ! Do you think I am love- 
lorn?'' 

"What else can it be, I would like to 
know. I can comprehend a young girl's 
disappointment, and how she naturally must 
suffer from it ; but when she gets into this 
state, I call it love-lorn." 

" It is a shame, Aunt Mehitabel, for you 
to talk to me in this way, a cruel shame, 
when you know I have no other place in the 
wdrld to go to." And she commenced to 
cry. 

" Clara, I shall exercise my best discretion 
in my treatment of you, for you have no 
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mother to do so. It is time that you roused 
yourself; do you expect to mope in this way 
for ever ?" 

" Mope ! You call it moping ! Have 
you no regard for, no sympathy with what I 
suffer ?" 

" At present, I have very little. I have 
no idea of permitting you to throw yourself 
away. Thus far, your secret has bc^n well 
kept. Go on in the course you are pursuing, 
and all the world will be laughing at you, or 
what you will think worse, sympathizing with 
you — you^ the elegant Cltara Digby, whose 
heart has been broken by her lover's deser- 
tion.'' 

" He did not desert me ; I discarded him." 

"I know it, and I want you to act ac- 
cordingly. The world will put then* own 
version on it, if you withdraw from society 
another season." 

" As if I cared for what the world says !" 

"You will care much,. I imagine. You 
were vexed with me for calling you love-lorn, 
how much more will you be scandalized, when 
all the world calls you so." 

"Nonsense," returned Clara; but she 
was impressed, nevertheless. 

" The summer will soon be on us.. I wish 
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you to go to a gay, fashionable place," con- 
tinued Miss Pettengill. 

"Never; not even to please you, Aunt 
Mehitabel." 

"J shall go. That I have determined 
on," said the other; "and, Clara, linsist on 
your accompanying me. I have never 
endeavoured to exercise pure authority over 
you, but I shall do it now." 

She knew very well that only the excuse 
of obeying her commands would induce Clara 
to take the step. 

Some days after, Miss Pettengill looked 
up suddenly from a newspaper she was read- 
ing, and exclaimed, " Here is a speech by 
your old friend, Mr. Castleton, at a great 
meeting in New York. He seems to be rising 
fast.'* 

Clara did not permit herself to exhibit 
any interest in the announcement. 

" I used to think," continued Miss Petten- 
gill, " that Castleton and you would make a 
match." 

" I never thought of such a thing." 

" I daresay ; but I am sure he did. He 
was in love with yoa, was he not ?" 

" Why, aunt, how can I tell ? 

" Just as young ladies can always tell. 
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No girl everyet &iledto know it, when it was 
the case/' 

Clara was silent. 

" A great pity you had not married him," 
continued the schoolmistress. '^What a 
husband he would have made you I" 

" How shamefiilly you talk." 

" Not at all. You know how infinitely 
superior he always was to Du Barry, except 
in your idle, foolish imagination." 

^^ That is nothing to the case, if I did not 
fancy him," retorted Clara, drawn insensibly 
into the argument. 

" * Fancy him ! * * Fancy ! ' I never 
wish to hear the word again. Tell me, what 
think you now of Castleton, and what of the 
other ? " 

" For Heaven s sake, do not go on so, 
aunt ; you will drive me distracted." 

" It would do you good if I did. I want 
you to answer my question. Has not Castle- 
ton every quality a woman should admire 
and love ? " 

" It may be ; but I never thought of him, 
except as a friend." 

" Why don't you still continue to think 
of him in that light ? " 

" Because — ^because " 
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" You have given your best reason ; don't 
attempt a better/* interrupted Miss Petten- 
gill. "I wonder if Castleton is paying his 
addresses to any one.'* 

" I don't believe he is," said Clara, again 
betrayed into a response. 

"Why?" , 
I shall have to say * Because,' I fear." 
A natural smile on your face ! I declare, 
a natural smile on your face, Clara Digby; 
the first I have seen since you came to me ! 
Put on your hat, and let us go in the garden, 
and I will continue the subject in the hope of 
making you laugh yet." 

In this way Mehitabel Pettengill main- 
tained her efforts to dislodge the enemy. She 
ceased to express sympathy with feehngs she 
now unhesitatingly pronoimced to be morbid. 
Instead of medicaments, she used the knife* 
She endeavoured to touch Clara's pride. She 
talked to her of future plans, and proposed, 
in this connection, a long visit to New York 
for the next winter. In a careless way she 
mixed Castleton' s name a good deal with her 
general discourse. 

Clara had corresponded with Emily Ferris 
with regularity, though at considerable inter- 
vals. Emily, a lively girl, began at last to 
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tire of letters more dolorous and monotonous 
than those in the " Sorrows of Werther." 
At last she rallied Clara for continuing '^ to 
be eternally moping." She would describe 
her beaux, and invite her friend to rejoin her, 
when they would divide and conquer. She 
would also tell her what was going on in 
their old set. Oastleton was frequently 
mentioned. He was, in Emily's phrase, 
"perfectly splendid." He had improved so 
much, was quite a man of the world. He 
went everywhere, was heard of everywhere ; 
everybody was talking about him. 

" Keport has it," wrote Emily, in one of 
her letters, "that he is attentive to Miss 
Barlow." 

"I don't believe a word of it," Clara 
exclaimed to herself. " What is it to me ? " 
she thought, immediately afterwards. And 
yet she could not help hoping it was not 
true ! 

How selfish ! 
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CHAPTER m. 

SARATOGA. 

Teub to ter plan, Miss Pettengill insisted 
on a Saratoga excursion. 

Clara was beginning to feel satisfied with 
the compulsory process, and resigned herself 
to obedience. 

The Saratoga trip, of course, made a 
visit to town necessary for the purposes of a 
fii'esh wardrobe. The schoolmistress accom- 
panied her ward. Clara had declined Emily 
Ferris' s invitation, and they stopped at one of 
the large hotels. 

Promiscuous shopping, interviews with 
dressmakers, milliners, dealers in fancy goods, 
and a thousand other trifles, kept Clara busy 
enough. 

It was amusing to see Miss PettengUl, for 
the first time in her life, assuming an intense 
interest in what before never seriously occu- 

YOL. n. 18 
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pied her thoughts. The exact tint of a 
ribbon, the imperceptible difference in cer- 
tain shades of silk, the precise colour most 
becoming for a hat, and, above aU, the fitting 
of the various dresses. 

I have seen many distressed women in 
my day, many melancholy ones, who could 
take no interest in family, relations. Mends, 
or anything else ; many so sad and dispirited, 
that they were ready to welcome death any 
time he chose to make his appearance ; out 
I recal no one of them all who was indifferent 
to the fitting of a dress. 

Clara was not an exception. Indeed, I 
am of opinion she exhibited more than her 
usual care on this particular occasion; her 
selections — and she allowed herself a greater 
variety than usual — ^were more rich ; in feet, 
she spent more money than ever before. 

I daresay some would have called her 
extravagant. Miss Pettengill did not; on 
the contrary, she encouraged her in this 
proceeding, till Clara's mind was perforce 
absorbed in her preparations. She made no 
visits, saw none of her fiHiends, but devoted 
herself to her mission — emphatically woman's 
mission. 

Emily Ferris was an exception. The two 
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saw much of each other, and were very con- 
fidential. Clara asked no questions, but 
Emily ventured to say that there was no 
news from Alf, except that he drew regularly 
the income of his little property through 
her father, and that this was sent to Nurem- 
berg. 

Clara did not meet Castleton "during her 
stay ; indeed, he was not aware she had been 
in town till after she left. 

In due time they set off for Saratoga — 
Clara and Miss Pettengill — leaving Mr. 
Pettengill at home to his books and his 
improvements. 

As usual, Clara attracted a great many 
superior people around her. She found many 
acquaintances, and once in the vortex, she 
was forced to do as others did. This was the 
excuse she made to herself. 

When she went back to her quiet home, 
she would return to the thoughts and feelings 
and the heart-pangs which she loved so much 
to cherish. 

Would she ? 

It was in the midst of the season, Clara 
was standing with a number of friends near 
the main entrance of Congress Hall, where 
they were staying, when she saw Castleton 
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enter in company with two or three gentle- 
men. They had evidently just arrived. 

[" What is the matter, Clara Digby ? you 
feel an unaccountable emotion ; formerly the 
sight of your fiiend would not stir your pulse 
in the slightest, nor in the least degree pos- 
sible ruffle your composure. Why is it that 
now your heart almost ceased beating, and 
then throbbed so violently that it shook your 
whole frame ? "] 

She watched him as he passed in. He 
was engrossed conversing with his com- 
panions. ^ How he has changed," she 
thought. It appeared to Clara as if his 
mind was so much occupied, with affairs, that 
there was room no longer for an affectionate 
interest in her. But he had assured her of 
that^ he had taken pains to promise her that, 
when he knew she belonged to another. As 
she looked at him now, it seemed as if he 
must have forgotten the circumstance, or, at 
least, that he had no time to recur to it. 
There were no marks on his countenance of 
heart-disappointment — none. 

As the gentlemen stood in the hall, wait- 
ing for the servant, something was said by 
one of them which provoked the laughter of 
all. That of Castleton. struck to her heart — 
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it was SO easy, so free. She changed her 
position, and sought another part of the 
room. 

Castleton and she would meet. That, of 
course. It would be ridiculous affectation to 
avoid him. But she did not see him that 
evening. 

It seems there was a convention /of some 
sort to be held in the town the following day, 
which Castleton came to attend, and where 
he was expected to speak. Clara heard this 
accidentally. He did not come, it seems, for 
any other purpose. 

The next morning, before breakfast, <as 
Clara and Miss PettengiU were going to the 
Spring, they met Castleton returning. While 
he was shaking hands with the latter, Clara 
had time to regain her composure, if indeed 
it was necessary. The address of her old 
lover was easy and natural. 

" An unexpected pleasure," he said. "I 
was undecided till the last moment about 
coming here ; had I known whom I was to 
meet, the question would have been settled 
at once." 

"You did not know we were here?" 
asked Miss Pettengill. 

"I now recollect.; last spring, Miss Eerris 
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told me yon Iiad both been in town, and tbat 
you thought of coming here this summer; 
but I had lost sight of it.*' 

Clara looked at him eamesUj, to divine 
whether or not what he said could be really so. 
It was really so. 

" You will excuse me this morning," con- 
tinued Castleton ; " but later in the day my 
time will be my own, and, with your permis- 
sion, I wiU devote it to you." 

He shook them both by the hand, and 
passed on. 

Miss Pettengill said nothing; she was 
disappointed. Clara said nothing — she was 
lost in thought. 

It was not till late in the afternoon that 
Castleton could see them again. Then all the 
gentlemen (except the brainless fops who float 
about in vapid insipidity), were talking of 
" the eloquent speech Tom Castleton of New 
York had made." 

Clara heard the praises bestowed on him, 
and felt a satisfaction in them. She was 
beginning to wonder where he was, when he 
came up and joined them. Congratulations 
followed, and conversation flowed naturally. 
-Miss Pettengill soon found occasion to go to 
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her room, and Castleton and Clara were left 
alone together. 

It appeared to make not the least differ- 
ence with the former. What he said, it is 
true, was more personally addressed to Clara 
than before. He spoke freely of himself, and 
of what he was doing or attempting, but the 
old confidential tone was no longer there. A 
stranger might have listened to all, and not 
perceived there was more than a friendly 
acquaintance. 

They talked late into the evening, and 
Castleton bade her good-night, so she 
thought, quite as he would have said good- 
night to Miss Pettengill. 

He was to return to New York by the 
morning train, and told Clara he should see 
her before he left. As he came from the 
breakfast-room, he beheld her going out to 
the grounds opposite the hotel. 

He hastened to join her. > They stood 
talking pleasantly of indifferent things for a 
few minutes, when Castleton looked at his 
watch. ** I must say good-bye," he exclaimed, 
hastily. "I have no time to lose.'* He 
shook her hand, and turned to depart. 

Clara felt that her destiny hung on that 
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very moment. Dared she let it pass in tins 
way? 

A desperate resolution took possessicm of 
her, a resolution which brushed away pride 
and false reserve. 

" Mr. Castleton 1" she cried, faintly. 

He turned with a suddenness which nearly 
overcame her. She cast her eyes on the 
ground. " Do you still bear in mind what 
you demanded of me when we last met ?" she 
asked, in a low tone. 

"More distinctly than on the day I made 
the request of you," was his prompt and 
earnest response. 

" That is aU I wished to know — adieu." 

" It was due to myself as well as him, 
after his noble conduct then,^^ soliloquized 
Clara. She felt a repose when she resumed 
her walk, such as she had Jiot for a long 
time experienced. 

-Castleton did not hear Clara's question 
without emotion. On the contrary, he was 
stirred deeply^ But he had suffered too much 
in his effort to put himself at rest lightly to 
disturb equipoise. He had zealously pur- 
Bued the plan he had marked out, wherein 
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the gratification of no personal desire found 
admittance. He entertained not the slightest 
reverence for the rich and powerful; his 
active sympathy was for those who were 
"low down." He strove to make his personal 
life a good life practically. 

In his route homeward he could not help 
revolving what Clara had said to him. She 
had called him back. Why had she asked 
if he still remembered ? 

The summer went by, the beautiful 
autumn came again, and with it the return^ 
of the " world '* to town. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW YORK SEASON. 

The New York season was a brilliant one. 
Some fresh debutantes of remarkable beauty 
and wealth increased the list, and were soon 
in the front rank—" eager to run the race.'' 
Looking at the gay assemblages, the cynic 
might have exclaimed, after Mephisto : 
" These people are now in their glory, mark 
how merry they be !" The moralist, as usual, 
took occasion to preach his lesson, and the 
priest his sermon — " I am holier than thou," 
mixing a good deal in both. They forgot to 
say there are worse things tBan vanity and 
pleasure-seeking. Hypocrisy is worse ; so is 
avarice ; so is thirst for power. 

However, the whirl of gay life went on 
undisturbed by criticism, cavil, or satire. 

Castleton took a certain part in it, as he 
did in all things which flowed. And a little 
later, Clara Digby appeared on the scene. 
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She had consented to visit her best fiiend, 
Emily Ferris, and the two were soon engaged 
in the duties of the campaign. 

We must confess it with proper humilia- 
tion, notwithstanding the assertion that her 
feelings never could change, expressed with 
such certainty just one year before, there was 
Clara Digby on a bright, cold, freezing night 
muffled in shawls and furs, entering the car- 
riage for an evening out I 

Nature struggles always to heal. It asserts 
itself our wise superior. Our limited reason 
is powerless in the presence of this great vis 
medicatrix. 

Clara did not care to look in the face 
of her former resolutions. She could simply 
confess to the value of experience. Thus 
Castleton and she resumed their former re- 
lations. 

Not quite. 

True, he came at once to see her on her 
arrival, and his visits were frequent. But 
positions appeared to be reversed. It was 
Clara's heart that beat quicker when Castle- 
ton approached, and it was Castleton' s pulse 
which was calm. So fickle and capricious 
are the. phases of the tantalizing divinity 
caUed "Love !" 
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The winter passed swiftly enough ; but 
the spring brought no change. Castleton did 
not flatter himself that he enjoyed more than 
Clara's firiendly regard. He dared not run 
the risk of disturbing the <5ahn in which he 
was entrenched. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE VISIT. 

Baely in the ensuing summer, Holt returned 
from a brief Western excursion with his wife 1 
Virginia and he were married. No one can 
describe the happiness of these two. Holt's 
intense nature was just suited to Virginia's 
happy and appreciative disposition. 

Her mother did not accompany her. She 
had received in her house an elder sister with 
a grown-up son, and she preferred to retain 
the independence of her prairie-life. 

The widow Holt welcomed Virginia with 
open arins^ Her cup, as she expressed it, 
was fall. 

Holt himself received the hearty congra- 
tulations (rf his friend Castleton. 

"Am I not soon to congratulate you ?" 
he asked. 
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" I fear not. The day lias passed with 
me," replied Castleton, calmly. 

" Nonsense 1" exclaimed Holt. " Why 
don't you marry Miss Digby ? Are you no 
longer in love with her ?" 

" I do not know how to answer that ques- 
tion," he replied, smiling. 

" Don't know ! as if it was a matter one 
could have any doubt about !" 

"You understand, Holt, there was no 
doubt about it, but " 

" You don't mean to say if you did love 
her it made any dijfference because she en- 
gaged herself to somebody else ?" asked Holt, 
with a spice of his old ferocity. 

" I mean this," replied Castleton, " if a 
young woman did not return my affection, I 
should at least endeavour to quiet my 



own. 



" There it is now," said Holt, laughing. 
" I don't understand this calm sort of passion. 
Miss Digby and you have been playing see- 
saw, so it seems to me ; but I did not think 
you could ever become indifferent to her." 
" You are quite right. I never can be so." 
"Then make haste to declare yourself. 
She is desperately in love with you — her best 
friends say so." 
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" You joke I *' said Oastleton. 

"I do not. Don't throw away your 
chance. I want to see you enjoy life as I 
do. I little thought I should ever be before 

you.'' 

They separated. 

Castleton paid httle attention to small 
talk generally, but what Holt said affected 
him much, if I must say it, unsettled him. 
He thought the past over and over. He 
recalled the events of the winter. It was 
true, now that he came to reflect, Clara's 
manner toward him was different from what it 
ever had been before — ^very different. How 
could he have failed to see it ? And his own 
conduct! did it not appear cold and un- 
sympathizing after all he had promised? 
might not one imagine there was a spice of 
retaliation in it ? 

It was a lovely June day, not a week 
after his conversation with Holt, that Castle- 
ton set out for the quiet abode of Mr. and 
Miss Pettengill. 

As he inhaled the perfume of fresh flowers, 
along the way, he thought of the " Select 
School" and the "httle Clara!" Was it 
possible ? Was he about now to visit the 
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"little Clara?" Had lie determined to 
stake his happiness on the result P 

So it would appear. 

He reached the village late in the after- 
noouj and walked to the house, 

Clara was in-doors. She received him 
with a joyful surprise. She did not attempt 
to disguise it. The family were just taking 
their places at the tea-table, and Castleton 
joined them. Mr. Pettpngill had many 
questions to ask of his old pupil, and> in 
fact, quite monopolized him. 

After tea, Clara and her fiiend walked 
together on the verandah. They began talk- 
ing of their old school teachers. This led 
them to their school-days. 

"I remember just how you appeared 
to me the day I returned to Scotenskopft, 
after the long vacation," said Castleton. 

" And I see you at this moment," cried 
Clara, " as you descended from the * stage ' 
and came through the little garden gate." 

They regarded each other — I know not 

how it was — with an expression which became 

riveted. Clara's large lustrous eyes beamed 

on her lover, meeting his own enraptured 
gaze. 

It was a moment of soul recognition. 
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" Clara," said Castle ton, " let us unite our 
lot." 

He extended his hand toward hers ; she 
placed her own within it, and their destiny 
was sealed. 

Young ladies ! Have I violated all your 
preconceived notions, all your tender sensi- 
bilities on the subject of '^ first love " by this 
disposition of my characters ? Happy shall 
I be in so doing, if I thereby disabuse you 
of certain ideas too apt to be cherished, and 
which lead inevitably to an unhappy future. 

A one love there is, which, by its transcen- 
dent unity and harmonious life, produces the 
most perfect earthly bUss ; and once enjoyed, 
no new sentiment can take its place; its 
memory is dearer than any possible reality. 

But if it is not permitted to you to be 
thus blessed, do not on that account discard 
an honest, genuine aflTection which still may 
make you very happy. 

" Is this the end?" inquired my publisher, 
to whose critical taste I am generally ready 
to defer, and to whom I had read what I 
intended to be the " concluding pages." " Is 
this the end?" he asked with some surprise. 

TOL. II. 19 
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"Yes/' 

"Don't you propose to say anything 
more of Mrs. Delaine ?" 

"Every body, I am sure, lias read the 
account of the trial in the newspapers. I 
thought it superfluous to mention it." 

" I don't mean that. I know the will was 
set aside (your fiiend Croton Ellsworth was 
said to figure discreditably as one of the 
witnesses), but the lady would still be rich. 
Let us know what became of her." 

After the trial, which involved disgracefully 
many respectable parties, Augusta Delaine 
disappeared. She had left the entire settle- 
ment of her afiairs in the hands of Horace 
Pulsifer, and she never has since been heard 
of in the gay world. A year ago, when 
Castleton and his wife made their European 
tour, they spent several weeks in Paris. On 
one occasion, as they were coming out of the 
church of St. Eustache (Clara happened to 
precede her husband) Castleton felt some one 
pluck his sleeve. He turned, and beheld one 
of the Sisters of Mercy — a company of 
angelic women whose devotion to the desti- 
tute and the sufiering, the sick and the dying, 
makes^ their name revered over the world — he 
beheld one of these, who beckoned him to 
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step a little aside. A spell was on him, like 
that which held the wedding-guest when de- 
tained by the Ancient Mariner. He compKed 
with the summons. The " Sister " drew her- 
self up slightly and removed her veil, display- 
ing to the astonished Castleton the features 
of Augusta Delaine ! Her face exhibited the 
paleness which (in the sex especially) results 
from a fierce struggle with prevailing pas- 
sions; but all evidence of these had vanished. 
She regarded him intently for a moment 
without speaking. A slight tinge faintly 
overspread hpr countenance, but it as speedily 
disappeared. 

" I learned by chance,'* she said, " that 
you were in Paris, and I wished much to 
see you. I desired to tell you how I have 
found peace of mind, the only true consola- 
tion, in devoting myself to the unfortunate. 
You are happy with the wife of your choice, but 
not happy as I am happy. God bless you both.'* 

She disappeared through a small chapel, 
leaving Castleton to rejoin his wife, who was 
waiting in a somewhat surprised sort, won- 
dering what had become of him. 

" Did he give his wife an account of the 
interview?" 

" I have no means of knowing." 
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'* Then, witli all her foiUes, fins gay and 
unscnqmloiis woman of the world found 
abiding peace, in advance of thecafan, wise, 
conrirtent GasHeton!*' 

'* It would seem so." 

"What of the Rev. Croton Ellsworth F* 

" Yon most know quite as wed as I, that 
he has the most fiishionabty select dinrch in 
New York, and that he has jnst accepted the 
Pope's invitation to attend the (Ecnmemcal 
CooncQ at Borne." 

" So his connection with the Delaine will 
ease did not injure him with his congrega- 
tion ?" 

"Not a bit." 

" And his reprobate brother, the sailor ?" 

" Is off on another three years' cruise, his 
wages meantime support the 'old woman,' 
his mother." 

" Jacob Dlingsworth ?" 

" Was brought home from his club one 
evening *feet foremost,' as his footman 
pathetically expressed it, and placed on his 
bed. He was struck with death, and could 
not speak ; but when his distracted wife came 
to his side, he essayed to look on her, and 
their eyes met. Both thought of the happy 
days of their earher wedded life with a pang 
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that could not be softened. He died the same 
night, and left his widow immense wealth and 
bitter recollections. Hany Ellsworth suc- 
ceeded him, and, doubtless, will become as 
rich as he, if he lives as long.*' 

" Did William Holt ever tell his wife the 
secret of the prairie-farm ?" 

" Not for two or three years. Not till he 
was more than satisfied her deKcacy could not 
be wounded by the avowal. When they were 
so entirely one that she would be made the 
happier by knowing the truth, he confessed." 

" Did he continue to attend that Metho- 
dist * meeting?' " 

" Eegulariy, and his wife always accom- 
panied him." 

" Once more, and I have done. Pray, 
let us know something of Du Barry." 

** Du Barry ? Of him I can only tell you 
that Ealph Holbrook (who was Du Barry's 
most intimate acquaintance in New York) 
returned yesterday fi*om Europe in the * Ville 
de Lyon,' and reports seeing him in Nurem- 
berg. Was invited to dine with him. No ; 
i mean he invited Du Barry. In the evening 
Du Barry asked Ealph to his lodgings, where 
he found his wife, a lovely young woman, with 
several children." 
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" The ! Excuse me, * several/ did 

you say ?" 

" Certainly, why not ? His wife appeared 
to be the happiest creature in the world, and 
Du Barry the most contented fellow he had 
met for a long time." 

"And that is the upshot of his foreign 
education ?" 

" Yes." 

My story of '* Virginu Eandall" is 
finished. If it should occur to you that the 
performance does not sustain so ambitious a 
title, I have only to reply in the words of my 
fnend PuJsifer, " Glimpses ! Glimpses !" 



THE END. 
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